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SOME BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB PICTURES 
THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS 


HE Buffalo, N. Y., Camera Club recently held its Fourth Annual 
Exhibition at its club rooms in that city, with great success, the 
sole avowed purpose of the club in making this public exhibit being 
to bring out the best work possible by enlisting the cooperation 

of the individual members. Their motto is “Men learn while they teach,” 
and it is refreshing to note that they live up to this motto to the letter. After 
the close of one exhibition members begin to prepare for the next immediately, 
we are told, so great is their enthusiasm for picture-making. Such a club is 
necessarily something out of the ordinary, and such a spirit is sure to result in 
pictures that will make the rest of the world sit up and look. Although not 
affiliated with the Photo-Secession Movement, nor yet a member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Photographic Clubs, this club holds a unique position to-day 
between the two camps which divide the American photographic world. While 
following the injunction of St. Paul of “proving all things and holding fast to 
that which is good,”’ they keep a middle course, because they believe firmly in 
the pictures they are making, in the cause they are working for, and in their 
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G. EDWIN KELLER, BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB FOG 


ability to get results. They believe in working, not waiting; in boosting, not 
knocking; and in the genuine pleasure which they find in picture making. They 
believe in courtesy, kindness, generosity, good-cheer, friendship and in honest 
competition, while the appreciation and encouragement of the public would 
seem to be the main incentive that has brought this camera club thus far to its 
present high standard, so that their exhibition to-day is described by the pub- 
lic press to be quite an educational factor in the city of Buffalo. With a knowl- 
edge of these facts, we have taken the liberty of reproducing some of their pic- 
tures in this number in order that our readers may become familiar with their 
style of work. The collection does not, by any means, contain all the good 
pictures exhibited. These are shown as simply representative examples of what 
the average member had to place before the public for its judgment and enjoy- 
ment. “Evening on the Niagara,” by O. C. Anthony; “Curious and Contented 
Sheep,” by Edw. C. Avery; “The Restless Deep,” by W. E. Bertling; “Fog”’ 
and “Among the Hills,” by G. Edwin Keller; ‘‘The Laughing Boy,” by Wm. H. 
Kunz; “Desert Land,” by W. H. Porterfield; ‘‘ Playtime” and “The Mission 
Court,” by E. B. Sides, and “Nova Scotian Oxen,” by S. S. Lloyd, are not 
beautiful or extraordinary, but simple subjects well chosen; pictures full of 
pictorial qualities, excellent in tone and in which the values of light and shade 
are extremely well rendered. We say they are not necessarily beautiful, because 
every one knows that there is no fixed standard by which one can judge abso- 
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lutely regarding the beauty of a picture. Our tastes are so varied and our 
peculiarities so different and changeable that there can never be a final standard 
to which we can appeal. What an American likes may often be abhorrent to 
an Englishman or Japanese. It has been stated ‘“‘that our ideas of beauty are 
founded largely on the principles of Greek art, where a beautiful whole — in 
the case of the figure — has been built up from units.”” The Greek ideal was 
almost entirely a physical one. Health was everything and physical defect an 
abomination; the Greeks were an outdoor people who loved the sun, and health 
and strength appealed to them especially. Thus, the strength and beauty of 
man struck them more, perhaps, than the beauty and grace of woman, and 
their sculptors delighted in Apollos rather than in Aphrodites. The Romans 
came nearer to our idea, and though they admired rugged strength in man, 
they admired beauty in woman more. So to-day there is a wide question on 
the subject of beauty, in figure and portrait studies. Even in landscape photo- 
graphs there is as much discussion, ofttimes, as to where beauty lies. The 
picture that is full of soft charm, subtle atmosphere and clinging memories is 
often fiercely denounced by those who can only see beauty in a picture such as 
one might see by holding a mirror up in front of a picturesque scene in Nature. 
But even here, it is in photography as it is in painting, — the mirror must be 

held up to Nature in such a way that the reflection is always true and pleasing, 
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for Nature has her moods, and at times she is quite fickle and even disappoint- 
ing, but where there is discord, it must be eliminated by the photographer, 
and only the harmonies of Nature should be brought out in the photo- 
graph. Hence it is that we find this Buffalo exhibition interesting, because it 
is largely made up of a collection of harmonious pictorial photographs. In 
almost every case the idea expressed is good and the technical work is cleverly 
carried out. Though depicting commonplace subjects, it is evident that these 
workers delineated Nature by photography from a deeper motive than mere 
pastime. There seems to be beauty everywhere for them, — even in the most 
ordinary surroundings. The true lover of Nature always understands the 
voices of the woods and the fields, the sweet songs of the birds and the endless 
symphony of the wind in the pines. He conveys, through his photographs, the 
feelings, moods and the lights and shades of Nature in their true relationship 
with each other, subordinating detail to get breadth and beauty. The advan- 
tages of suppressing detail give these pictures a certain distinction of workman- 
ship, and when carried to the extreme, as in the case of “Fog” and “Among 
the Hills,” by G. E. Keller, there is a compensation of restful spaces and sug- 
gestion which leaves something to the imagination. In the ‘Mission Court” 
is a picture in which the artist has selected those conditions of light and sur- 
roundings which best harmonize with the sentiment which he intends to convey. 
We have here depicted the quietude and religious spirit of the old Spanish 
missions. It appeals at once to the imagination of the beholder, and this sen- 
timent is perhaps the best excuse for the picture. It really expresses a portion 
of the artist’s personality, as do also many of the other pictures reproduced in 
this set. This is shown in their apparent ability to manage light and shade in 
broad masses, whereby they get breadth and atmosphere in their pictures. The 
use of a large stop, also focusing on the immediate foreground or middle dis- 
tance, and letting the rest merge off into a delightful softness, enables them to 
render their pictures in different planes, another very desirable quality in any 
picture. But it is in their skill in controlling development and printing with 
feeling or sentiment uppermost that results in artistic pictures, because it is here 
that one’s knowledge of composition, perspective, light and shade, color values 
are called in play, and it is here that many failures are scored. By study and 
patience their skill has been rewarded; and, altogether, their work is of a high 
class, and can only do good in an artistic sense to all who see it. 


INDIVIDUALISM 
E. 0. HOPPE 
N the same way that the musician composing a sonata makes the music 
¢ 5 
thereof accord with his idea of a high harmonious effect, so should the 
photographic artist aim to produce those impressions which he obtains 
from nature to express his ideas in a picture, using them to produce an 


harmonious whole. 
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CHARLES BOOZ BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB 
“O THOU GREAT SPIRIT HEAR MY PRAYER” 


Not only in landscapes, but, going still farther from human nature, “the 
study of mankind is man.” 

The instrument of the photographer is the camera, but it must be remem- 
bered that it is only the instrument, and requires the master mind of the artist 
to grasp more than the mere realities which nature offers him. It is the man- 
ner in which he translates nature and how he uses the means at his disposal, 
limited, as they are, and causes them to bow to his sovereign will — there lies 
Art, and thus the artist gives his pictures his own individuality. 

For figure work the everyday life supplies material in abundance in town 
or country, castle or cottage, in work or in sport; in short, wherever men and 
women live and labor. For successful work in this direction the pictorial photog- 
rapher should take the painter for his example. He should recognize him as 
his master, who has gained experience before him; but avoid copying his work, 
as nothing is worse than imitation, especially in art. Let him be by all means 
original. His aim should be, before setting to actual photographic work, to 
study the subject into the smallest detail. There must be an intimate contact 
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Wn. H. KUNZ BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB 
THE LAUGHING BABY 


between himself and the figures of his picture; he should, so to speak, feel with 
them. He must always study the different conditions, be with his subjects, 
and take a thorough interest in their characteristics. Only this will enable 
him to produce really good work. Was it ever known of an artist, poet or 
painter that he has given a true portrait of a nation without an intimate knowl- 
edge of their customs and peculiarities, their home life and their everyday 
existence ? 

An artistic figure study demands a good amount of observation and skilful 
overcoming of some difficulties. There must be severe self-criticism and the one 
set theme must be tried over and over again until the end seems to be reached. In 
this there must be no hurry, no “snap-shotting’’; each pose must be thoroughly 
thought out. I mean “posing” in the right sense of the word. Each one 
ought to result in the desired effect; each subject included in the picture ought 
to be examined as to its artistic pictorial value. Of course, all this requires 
perseverance; but the end is a high and noble one and will give a high degree 
of satisfaction. 
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A word as to the size of the picture might be in place here. A work of 
art is not bound to a certain size and must not be judged by a system — say: 
1-1 plate (64 x 84), 10x 12, or 20x 30, etc. Whether large or small, square 
or oval, this must be purely a matter of taste and decided by the artist. No- 
body can judge that a picture is not a work of art by reason of its small size 
or perhaps of its rectangular shape. The artist must rise superior to conven- 
tionalism. It must be entirely left to individual taste how he endeavors to 
bring his work to an effect. ‘“‘ Prescriptions” do not exist in art. 

I think it is a great mistake to imitate ‘‘old masters” in photography. We 
live in days entirely different from theirs. We may understand the spirit which 
produced the pictures of the Middle Ages, but the surroundings do not suit the 
life of to-day. We have to deal with different conditions, and only there, where 
they will be taken into due consideration, will there be real health in art. 

Some knowledge of drawing is a great help to the pictorialist. The stu- 
dent does well, before exposing, to make a few studies of his subject. It is a 
good plan to draw sketches, which in a broad way show the artistic pictorial 
effect. 

There is not much to be said about the motive in figure work, whether of a 
realistic or idealistic tendency. It is true that the average of the public pays 
too little attention to figure studies as yet, especially when of a realistic kind, 
and not infrequently it does not even consider them worthy of notice. Many 
people give preference to a landscape of a sweetish character or to a foolish, 
fanciful pose. But these instances, where “beauty is the ideal of art,’ pass 
farther and farther away as time goes on. Why is the rural life of the farmer 
or the labor of working men and women not worthy to represent? Tolstoi 
says in his book: ‘“‘What is Art? Not until man ceases to regard eating as 
a pleasure will he understand that its purpose is to sustain and nourish the 
body. So it is with Art. The true meaning of Art will dawn upon him when 
he looks beyond the mere portrayal of beauty.”’ 
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A CONSIDERATION OF TANK DEVELOPMENT 
DAVID GRAY ARCHIBALD 


FTER having experimented for some time with tank development, 
the case for and against it would appear to me to be about as fol- 
lows. We must first leave out of consideration all pleasure ob- 
tained through development. 

The theory of tank development is good and many photographers are pro- 
gressively wondering whether it is not the better system. All dark-room work 
is not drudgery or to be dreaded. If you enjoy dark-room work, as I do when I 
have not too many plates to get out in a limited time, you will only be concerned 
with its being a better method. Results are the only things that count, desirable 
as it may be in the minds of some people to dispense with the dark room. 

Writers on the subject take it for granted that you have knowledge on the 
very points you seek enlightenment on. They may be still struggling with the 
details which will yet come. 

The greatest difficulty in the problem of development is knowing when 
development action should be stopped so that the plates’ opacities may represent 
correctly the light values of the object photographed. Tank development does 
not do away with this difficulty. 

There is nothing peculiar to tank development in the getting of a number 
of negatives taken of the same subject, but timed differently, that will yield ulti- 
mately the same kind of print. 

Has it greater simplicity? may be asked. It is the fault of the man, not the 
system (of development), if he struggles with tray development. He need not 
experience any lack of ventilation, bad lighting or other physical discomforts, 
unless he wants to. Tank development as figured out is certainly not the solu- 
tion of these problems. You have got to have some sort of a dark room to do a 
part of the work in. The question resolves itself into this: Can it be done as 
well thus as in trays, and if so, is it easier or more rapid, etc., than that method ? 

The tank development theory appeals strongly to those who have much work 
to turn out within a limited time. It cannot beat in quantity the amount of work 
done by a certain man who develops twelve plates at once in one tray and in five 
minutes. He uses the same tray to develop, fix and wash in. I understand he 
uses the Wallace system of development fully detailed in Photo-Miniature No. 56. 

If plate manufacturers had got their product to the point where you 
could not use the tentative method of development —visual examination — 
you would have to come to this system, but they have not yet reached that stage. 

A few of the three-color plate men use tank development, but it is a question 
if it is not a matter of personal liking, the same as one man uses one brand of 
plates in preference to another equally good. 

If you know how and do it, any system of development will bring out all the 
latent image obtained in the exposure. The mode of procedure is identical with 
all systems, and visual examination is just as necessary as ever in tank develop- 
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ment. The time of development in tanks is usually more lengthy than with trays. 
The possibilities of all the plates being correctly developed, depends in both cases 
upon when you take them out. The same difficulty, the same need of ability 
to be able to judge when they are sufficiently developed, holds true in tank as 
well as in tray development. Here, as in all methods, you have got to think about 
their having acquired the proper density. To get right printing plates you must 
examine your negatives visually and remove each one to the fixing bath when 
it reaches the desired density. You must know when to stop, as no arbitrary 
time limit will do this work for you. You can only estimate the time of develop- 
ment when varying it for different purposes and plates and with different devel- 
opers through experimenting along the old lines of visual examination. 

Development tanks come for plates of all sizes and can be readily obtained 
of photographic stock dealers, but the plates are hard to handle in the putting 
of them into and the taking of them out of the grooves of most of the commer- 
cial boxes. They quite often go too far down for comfort and the grooves are 
unnecessarily narrow and close together. Of course, there are obvious ways of 
overcoming these troubles. Although stated so in advertisements, it is by no 
means fatal to good results to use an old fixing box for experimenting. Hypo 
is not so bad as all that. Many good workers use one tank for both developing 
and fixing and the washing of the plates as well. One of my friends, who does 
his tank developing in a nickel box, tells me he never has any trouble. 

Formulas for tank development usually read about as follows: “For normal 
exposure, this bath will work in from one-half to three-quarters of an hour,”’ or 
as much as to say, “If your exposures are mixed you had better watch them, or 
use the old tray method.” 

The man who thinks tank development, does not think in ounces. The 
amount of developer used in tank development is wasteful in some cases and for 
some purposes. 

The formulas are all for the stainless developing agents, but you get your 
fingers stained all the same if you do much of it. To make up a bath for a com- 
mercial 8 x 10 box it takes about seven quarts of developer. And these boxes 
only hold 12 8x10 or 20 5x7 plates. If the developer is thrown out each 
time it is expensive working. 

In regard to using too little solution to cover the plates well at the top, a 
friend of mine said, when I told him I had had this trouble (while experimenting 
with developing a number of plates in the same bath in succession), ‘‘ The chump 
who would attempt tank development without sufficient solution to cover his 
plates should have either a nurse or a keeper.” 

The Eastman Kodak Company in its circular on tank development says 
that by diluting the developer by one-half water you can develop your plates 
in about twice the length of time it takes for the full strength developer to do 
its work. This is delightfully vague. As a matter of fact, it takes more than 
twice the length of time than is required for full strength solution. And this 
developing time increases enormously, not proportionally, on further dilution. 
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The temperature given as proper (about 60 degrees) is not easy to main- 
tain in working under common conditions. Alcohol, which is expensive, is 
sometimes recommended to be placed in the bath in hot weather to prevent 
frilling. 

Some combine tank development with tray work by starting to develop their 
plates in trays and finishing them up in tanks. This is a needless complication. 
The plan advocated by some of moving the plates up and down and of reversing 
them top to bottom at intervals during development, to prevent streaks, etc., 
is more trouble in practice than the other way. Wet gelatine plates in alkaline 
solutions are difficult to handle without damaging and the fingers in the mean- 
time are nicely soaked with the developer. All this sort of thing is a strong 
argument against tank development. 

Provided as good work can be done this way as by the more usual method 
we may decide to use it anyway. You may believe that tank-developed nega- 
tives have a way of coming out more exactly as you want them every time, but 
wherein it gives us more certainty in regard to results has not been logically 
stated. 

In conclusion, I might say that much that has been written about tank de- 
velopment is pure buncombe, as it requires as much, or more, intelligence and care 
as any other system of development. 
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FACTORIAL DEVELOPMENT CALCULATORS 
H. C. TER MEER, E. E. 


N factorial development a device for the determination of the time of 
development from the time of appearance, without calculation, is of great 
service in the dark room. 

In this article directions are given for making calculators for all 
developers ordinarily employed. 

Cut out the large disk, on the outside line, also cut out the small disk, with 

a sharp penknife. Mount each disk on a piece of cardboard, of good quality, 
— playing cards are exceilent; when dry, trim the outside of the two disks 
carefully (do not cut out the inner circle of the large mounted disk). For pro- 
tection, each disk is given a coat of celluloid varnish, or a coat of paraffin wax. 
Now punch a hole through the exact center of each disk, insert an eyelet and 
expand the eyelet to such an extent that, although the disks are held together 
firmly, they can still be rotated freely. If desired, the disks may be fastened to- 
gether by means of a bent pin or short piece of wire, but the ordinary McGill 
fastener, such as every business man has for fastening papers together, fur- 
nishes the quickest and simplest means. 
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To determine the time of development from the time of appearance, turn 
the inner disk — marked with time of appearance numbers, in seconds — until 
the arrow ‘“a”’ points to the number representing the time of appearance in 
seconds; then the arrow “b” will point to the proper time of development, in 
minutes and seconds on the outer circle. 

If a more pretentious calculator is desired, cut two disks of the desired 
diameter out of a thin sheet of aluminum ard coat one surface of each disk 
with a very thin, uniform coat of wax, colored with some suitable pigment — to 
facilitate production of an even coating and also to render the marks that are 
to be etched on disk more readily visible. The wax is applied to the slightly heated 
disk by means of a piece of cloth. With a pair of dividers, lay off the divisions 
and write in the figures, by means of a fine pointed steel pen, held as usual, but used 
dry. Care should be observed that all marks and figures that are to appear on 
the calculator penetrate the wax entirely. When the laying out has been com- 
pleted, etch with dilute hydrochloric acid, dilute sodium hydrate or potassium 
hydrate solution. When etched sufficiently, wipe off the wax and fill the marks 
with artist’s oil color —to render them more legible — rubbed in with the 
finger. When the disks are fastened together, as previously described, the 
calculator is ready for use. 
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OUTDOOR PORTRAITURE 
THOMAS PERKINS, M.A. F. R. A. S. 


HE possessor of a well-equipped studio has many difficulties cleared 

away from his path that one not so fortunately situated has to 

contend with, if he wishes to take portraits. He is independent 

of weather, and, if he has electric lamps and a parabolic reflector, 
it matters not to him whether it be summer or winter, midday or evening, fine 
or cloudy. To the professional photographer, who is liable to be called on at all 
seasons, at all times and in all kinds of weather, a studio is a necessity. But 
there are many photographic amateurs, whose landscapes and architectural 
subjects can hold their own on the walls of any exhibition, who have no studio, 
but wish at times to take the portrait of a friend or, if they come across a good 
model, to make studies. To them two courses are open: namely, to work either 
in an ordinary room or in the open air. They will not be able to produce por- 
traits of the same type that emanate from the professional’s studio (to aim at 
such a type would be a mistake on their part); but they will be able to produce 
portraits that have distinctive qualities of their own, and which, on account of 
their greater naturalness and unconventionality, often please their sitters more 
than the professional’s studio-made portraits. 

Indoor portraiture has many pitfalls into which the unwary may, and often 
do, stumble; the side of the face farthest from the window will often be found 
insufficiently lighted, and if a reflector is introduced to lighten the deep shadow, 
the result is often double or false lighting on either side, with a shadow between 
running down the center of the face; again, the furniture and surroundings are 
apt to be obtrusive, and to distract the eye from the figure itself. This article 
is not intended to deal with portraits taken in ordinary rooms, but with those 
taken out-of-doors. These may be divided into two classes: (1) those in which 
an artificial background formed of screens or curtains is used, and (2) those 
taken amid natural surroundings. An artificial background is to be preferred 
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when a “head and shoulders” or a “half length” portrait is to be taken, a 
natural background when a “full length” is desired. 

We will begin with the former. 

A corner between two walls at right angles to each other with open sky 
opposite to it can generally be found somewhere about the house or in the garden. 
If this corner faces the south, it can be used only on a cloudy day or in the early 
morning or late evening, for direct sunlight falling on the sitter is generally to be 
avoided; if, however, the corner faces the north, portraits may be taken even at 
noon on a sunny day, provided that no direct sunlight falls on the lens. The 
first thing is to provide a suitable background. Let two strong nails be 
driven into each of the walls about 7 or 8 ft. from the ground, and at a distance 
of about 6 or 7 ft. from each other; on either pair of nails a rod or length of iron 
gas-piping can be laid. A curtain of soft material, along the upper edge of which 
some rings have been sewn, can be hung from this rod. It is absolutely necessary 
to keep the background perfectly flat. This flatness may be secured by having 
two strings fastened to the bottom corners of the screen and tied to the rings of 
two 7-lb. weights, and by driving a vertical row of nails into the wall on either 
side of the curtain, about a foot from it, and tying strong pins bent into the 
form of hooks at the other end of strings fastened to each of the nails, the hooks 
can be passed through the curtain and will keep it tightly stretched. No por- 
trait will be satisfactory if both sides of the face are equally lighted, for if they 
are, the portrait will lack roundness. For this reason the corner formed by the 
two walls is chosen. If the left side of the face is to be shaded, the sitter will 
be placed near the left-hand wall, and the camera placed facing the other wall; 
if the right cheek is to be in shade, then the sitter will be placed nearer the wall 
on the right-hand and the camera turned towards the left-hand wall. The 
depth of shadow may be regulated by putting the sitter nearer or farther from 
the wall that throws the shadow. If the top light is too strong, as it sometimes 
may be, a pole can be driven into the ground about 6 ft. from each of the two 
walls. Two laths fastened to the top of it at one end, and to the walls at the 
other, will form a square framework with the walls, over which an awning 
made of muslin can be stretched. If this is of a light blue color, the light passing 
through it will be restful to the eyes of the sitter. The color of the backgrouna 
is a matter of taste; if it is intended to vignette the portrait, the background 
must be light, but in most cases a darkerone will be more pleasing. It maybe here 
observed that if the background is light, a longer exposure will be needed; quite 
double of that required with a dark one. Personally, the background I generally 
use is a plush curtain of peacock blue; but there is no virtue in this special color, 
and I use it simply because a curtain of a convenient size that usually hangs 
over a door in the house to exclude draughts, happens to be of this color. A gray 
blanket will make a good medium-tinted background, while one of the usual 
color serves admirably when a light one is required. The sitter should be placed 
so as not to throw any shadow upon it, and sufficiently far in front of it to allow 
of the destruction of texture by the background being out of the plane of sharp 
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definition. With regard to the lens, it may be stated that a “portrait lens”’ of 
the Petzval type is neither necessary nor desirable. This lens was indispensable 
in the old collodion days, when what we should now consider a slow plate, but 
which would then have been thought extremely rapid, had no existence. It 
was devised so that it would give sharp definition over a limited area, with an 
aperture of f. 4, in order to shorten exposure to the utmost; but all other good 
qualities of a lens were sacrificed in order to get rapidity. Now that a fully 
exposed negative may be obtained with a stop of f. 8 or f. 11, when only an 
exposure of a small fraction of a second is given, there is no need to use a lens 
which will work at f. 4, but in most cases would be stopped down, so that its 
one special quality would not be called into use, while defects that have of 
necessity been allowed to remiin, in order to gain rapidity, still exist in it. 

A lens that with a full aperture of f. 8 will give perfect definition all over a 
moderate-sized plate, of objects situated in one plane, is all that is needed. 
As far as length of exposure goes, a stop of f. 16 might be employed, but it is 
better to use a larger aperture, because by doing so the depth of field is reduced, 
and the figure gains in emphasis by being better defined than objects in other 
planes. This especially is the case when natural backgrounds are used. An 
ideal lens for portraiture is therefore to be found in the modern flat-field anas- 
tigmatic combination. The older form, known as “rapid rectilinear,” labored 
under the disadvantage of having a curved field, so that in the case of a standing 
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figure it was necessary to stop down perhaps to f. 16 before the feet, body. and 
head could be brought at the same time into good focus, and thus the advantage 
of using a large aperture to give relief to the figure was lost. The use of a short- 
focus lens should be avoided, because, to get the head or figure a certain 
size, the camera has to be brought too near to the sitter for good effect, and the 
parts nearest to the lens will appear exaggerated in com} u1.-0n with those more 
remote. <A focal length not less than the diagonal of the plate is the shortest 
admissible; it is better that this minimum should be considerably exceeded, 
especially when large heads are taken. In this case the back combination of 
the doublet may well be used. If the largest aperture of the original lens is 
f.8, the back combination will only work at f. 16; but as the absolute focal length 
is increased the depth of field will be decreased, and the portrait will not suffer 
from too great sharpness in the background, though, since large heads are usually 
taken with a plain background, this consideration rarely comes in. A long- 
focus landscape lens working at f. 11 is well suited for this work. 

But besides photographs, such as those of which we have been speaking, 
in which plain backgrounds are used, very pleasing portraits may be taken with 
natural backgrounds, by which we do not mean brick or ivy-covered walls in 
which the joints of the masonry or sparkling lights reflected from the Ieaves 
distract the attention and irritate the eye, but portraits taken in a garde., in a 
woodland glade, in a leafy lane, on an open down, beneath cliffs or on the seashore, 
where the background is formed by what we may call landscape objects, thrown 
more or less out of focus so as to give the figure due prominence. In such 
photographs there is need of great care, so that the objects behind the figure 
do not fall into any awkward arrangements with it. It will not do, for instance, 
to havea tree trunk apparently growing out of the head of a figure, the horizon 
line running immediately behind the neck, or want of balance shown by having 
one side of the picture bare while the other is fully occupied. It is well to 
explore the country in one’s immediate neighborhood for likely posing places — 
many such may generally be found — then when occasion requires, the sitter 
may be taken to one of these, and after having been duly posed, the exposure 
may be made. In such pictures as these it will generally be found best to 
include the whole of the figure. There is one difficulty which, unless it can be 
avoided, is apt to interfere with the result; I mean bright spots of light seen 
through foliage, which, when out of focus, are represented by small disks of white. 
These can sometimes be got rid of, or rendered so unobtrusive as not to matter, 
by local reduction of the negative, or can be spotted out on the print — an 
easy matter when it is made on platinum, bromide or other matt-surfaced paper; 
but it will be better, by shifting the position of the subject, to avoid them. 

Pleasing pictures may be obtained by placing the person to be photographed 
at an open or closed door, going in or coming out in the former case, knocking or 
ringing the bell in the latter. If a lady has a graceful figure but a plain face, 
she may with advantage be placed with her hand on the bell knob or knocker, 


and photographed somewhat from the back; thus her beautiful figure will be 
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shown and her less beautiful face partly hidden. Such poses as these are some- 
what unconventional,—a great advantage, as people soon grow tired of seeing the 
“usual thing”? too often. One advantage of photographing figures out-of- 
doors, is that people are more likely to be at their ease, and so to assume a more 
natural pose than when they are having their portraits taken in a studio. The 
inclusion of an animalin a picture is often an advantage. Let a lady fond of dogs 
or cats be taken fondling one of these animals, and one fond of horses standing 
with her arm round a pony’s neck. A lady said to me lately, “How much 
more successful all the portraits you have taken of my daughter are when she 
has one of her dogs or her horse with her, than when you have taken her by her- 
self. In these she looks so self-conscious; but when an animal is with her she 
is thinking of the animal, not of herself, and so you get a more natural ex- 
pression.” 

This article has so far only treated of the arrangements for posing and 
exposure, but the final result depends so much on the subsequent work in the 
dark-room that a few words about development will not be out of place. A 
negative free alike from hardness and flatness, and in which there is plenty of 
delicate gradation and detail, should be aimed at. It must not be over dense 
and the high lights must not be blocked up; hence a developer must be chosen 
that will enable such a negative to be made. There is nothing that will excel a 
pyro-soda developer made up as follows: Dissolve 1 oz. of metabisulphite of soda 
in about 8 oz. of hot rain-water, which has been kept boiling briskly for a 
quarter of an hour; and when cool, add an ounce of pyrogallic acid and then 
make up to 9 oz. by pouring into it some more of the cooled boiled water. Ten 
minims of this solution contain approximately 1 grain of pyro. This is the 
developer proper, the accelerator is simply 3 0z. of common washing soda dis- 
solved in a pint of boiling water, similar to that used for the other solutiox. 
Ten minims of the pyro solution, 2 drams of the accelerator and 8 dramsof water 
will make an ounce of normal developer. As the negative will be of a some- 
what yellow, and therefore nonactinic color, development need not, in fact 
must not, be carried so far as when one of the developers giving a gray deposit 
is used. Hence better detail is-preserved in the high lights. 

Occasionally a rugged face may make a good picture. If the contrasts be- 
tween the lights and shadows are greater, shorter exposure and a stronger 
developer and the introduction possibly of a few minims of a ten per cent solu- 
tion of bromide of potassium will secure this result. 

Not much need be said about printing; glossy paper is only suitable 
for fine, small, delicate work, or when process blocks are to be made from the 
prints. Smooth platinum paper is suitable for cabinet-sized prints and even 
for smaller ones. In large heads some diffusion is desirable, and if this has 
not been secured by the use of a single lens working at a large aperture, the 
print may be made with a sheet of thin clear glass placed between the film side 
of the negative and the printing paper. The paper in this case may well be 
of the rough or extra rough order. 
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WHY SOME PERSONS REFUSE TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH. D. 


N the desire to present to the public a trustworthy likeness of a person of 
eminence, the publisher of a newspaper or periodical frequently dis- 
covers that no photograph exists of the subject of his sketch. An inquiry 
generally reveals the fact that the individual has a deep-rooted aversion 

to having his picture taken and no amount of persuasion will induce him to 
change his mind. We could, if inclined, mention the names of several estimable 
persons who emphatically decline to have their countenance perpetuated by 
photography. Of course, we do not here refer to the indiscriminate ‘“ snap- 
shotting’? — a practice indulged in by overzealous or unscrupulous camerists 
and now developed into a positive nuisance. I mean the dignified sitting made 
by appointment at the artist’s studio or at the home of the model. While an 
objection might be urged against the excessive realism of the camera when in 
the hands of photographers without artistic ideals, it must be borne in mind 
that the average society woman and, especially, the theatrical profession, are 
emphatically opposed to the faithful portrayal of their form and features by 
the camera, insisting upon pictures in which the originally correct and artistic 
modeling had been carefully blotted out. In this case we have, instead of a 
normally shaped human face with familiar characteristics, a flat, white disk 
with eyes, nose and mouth, but entirely devoid of expression or significance. 
Public characters soliciting public approval by means of such really counterfeit 
presentments of themselves, scarcely realize how unfavorably pictures of this 
kind impress intelligent observers. Character and ability is what tells and not 
an artificially perfect face and figure. It is here that photography degenerates 
into a farce, obtaining little sympathy from serious-minded persons; and it is 
a pity that photographic portraiture of this class is much more in evidence 
than the truly artistic. 

There is no doubt that the characterless photographic portraits, which 

fill the professional’s show-cases as well as the average periodical, act as a 
deterrent upon the mind of every sensible person with artistic tastes. That the 
public at large is not as well acquainted, as it should be, with the highest artistic 
standard in portrait-photography, is, to a certain extent, its own fault. Every 
wide-awake person should know that photography has made extraordinary 
advance along artistic lines during the past ten years. It has not stood still, 
at least, while progress has been made in every science and industry. It is 
also plain to an intelligent community that a dozen cabinet photographs, cost- 
ing only three dollars per dozen, can contain very little of the artistic element. 
A man producing pictures at such a relatively low price is not likely to possess 
an artistic soul; at least, he cannot afford to introduce much of his artistic in- 
dividuality, if he have any. Then, too, unless adequately compensated, a 
photographer imbued with artistic temperament and ability to express it, can- 
not afford to carefully study and render a faithful account of the personality of the 
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sitter. Of late years it has become possible for high-class photographers, men 
thoroughly trained in art principles and technically well equipped, to obtain 
pecuniary compensation in proportion to the excellence of their productions. 
Fifteen or twenty-five dollars for the first print and five or ten dollars for every 
additional one is none too much for photographic portraits, which, by reason of 
their high artistic character, deserve to rank with the best of oil portraits. While 
the number of photographers capable of sympathetically interpreting the per- 
sonality of the sitter, is, as yet, exceedingly small in proportion to the vast army 
of practitioners, several of the larger cities in this country, such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis and Cincinnati, contain one or more of 
these veritable artists. Most of these masters of the camera have arrived at 
their present wonderful stage of proficiency only after a course of study and 
training in art principles, such as has not been surpassed in thoroughness and 
extent by some of our best painters. Besides, their method of managing the 
sitter is an improvement on the practices of the old-time “‘ operating-rcom,”’ 
by which term the photographic studio used to be designated. The memory 
of the apathetic, perfunctory manner of the photographer, his heartless use of 
the head-rest and other offensive devices, is sufficient to keep any sensitive 
person from again posing before the camera; unless, indeed, it is to yield to 
entreaties of the relative, who practices photography as an amusement. Yet, 
here, lack of ability and experience on the part of the novice result in portraits, 
the inartistic character of which fills the soul of the patient sitter with conster- 
nation. The consequence is another case of chronic dislike for the camera. 

Photography, like other professions, contains within its ranks many practi- 
tioners, whom it is safe to avoid. Indeed, many a mother permits her daughter 
to sit to a photographer of notoriously bad reputation, whose establishment 
should be shunned by every respectable woman. Strangely enough, men 
eminent in business and politics are less particular in this respect, simply 
because they can there obtain a portrait, which, though lacking eyery artistic 
quality, is highly esteemed for the purpose of reproduction. After a disagreeable 
experience at the photographer’s, 7.e., of the sort hinted at, some persons 
are prone to view every photographer with suspicion, condemning the entire 
profession because of a few delinquents. This is no more just than to 
denounce any other profession because of the sins of a few of its members. 
Besides, it is not necessary for a lady to patronize a photographic studio un- 
accompanied. High-class studios are, however, so conducted, that a lady 
may pose unattended for her photograph with the utmost safety and without 
the least detriment to her moral reputation. 


IN THE HARBOR 
ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


THE sunset sky is an opaline shell 

Filled with the sound of the sea 

And the murmurs of earth that echoing, swell 

Singing to Deity. 96 





MT. VESUVIUS FROM CASTELLAMMARE ONE WEEK BEFORE AND ALSO DURING 
THE ERUPTION 


THE RECENT ERUPTION OF MT. VESUVIUS 
FREDERIC BULKELEY HYDE 
(Illustrated by the Writer) 


N spring all Italy is fair. In the whole world no more beautiful region 
can be found than around the Vesuvian Bay — the Bay of Naples. Blue 
sky o’erhead, scarce bluer than the tranquil bay beneath. An ancient 
city rising on its hill commands this bay, while on its shores are towns 

and cities scattered far. Near by volcanic Ischia rests, and just across the bay 
fair Capri lies. The country round is green with gardens, vines and olive 
trees, and on the terraced hills above the orange and the lemon grow. The life 
is simple, and the simple folk pursue the even tenor of their way. Their needs 
are few; their wants are soon fulfilled; and laughing, chattering on their home- 
ward way, at night you meet and pass these happy souls fresh from their toil. 
Yet near at hand, surveying this fair scene, a constant menace to their peace and 
happiness, a monster rears aloft his fiery head and sometimes belches forth 
great clouds of smoke by day and fire at night. For Mt. Vesuvius ever stands 
a terror to this land. 
From ancient times Mt. Vesuvius was known as a semi-active volcano, and 
a geographer — Strabo — says: “ ... One might conclude from this that 
the mountain had once burned and possessed fiery abysses and had become 
extinguished when the material was spent.” In 63 A.D. an earthquake caused 
great damage to the thickly populated environs, and from that time until the 
first recorded eruption in 79 A.D., volcanic activity frequently manifested itself. 
The younger Pliny in his letters has given us a graphic description of the horrors 
of Pompeii’s destruction and of near-by cities being consumed. From that time 
‘until 1631 Vesuvius seems to have remained in a quiescent state, when with a 
sudden roar, a great column of smoke was ejected, followed by seven great 
lava streams that devastated the towns of Torre Annunziata, Torre del Greco, 
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Bosco and others, killing, it is said, three thousand persons. In 1707, 1760 
and 1767 eruptions occurred, but until 1779 no great damage is recorded. Early 
in 1779 the mountain commenced to pour out great streams of lava, and enor- 
mous rocks were ejected, accompanied by earthquake and rumblings, until 
in August of that year the climax was reached and eleven cones were in violent 
eruption, devastating the country at the base of the mountain. After a cen- 
tury of comparative silence a new period of activity commenced in 1871. Sev- 
eral streams of lava appeared on the north side of the mountain and flowed 
uninterruptedly for over a year. On April 26, 1872, a convulsion of the vol- 
cano opened a great fissure with such suddenness that twenty persons out of a 
crowd of spectators were burned to death ’ere they could escape the fiery tor- 
rent. From that time until the present only slight lava flows have occurred, 
and the mountain, while emitting steam and often smoke from the crater, has 
been comparatively quiet. 

As early as September, 1905, a new crater was developed on the north side 
of the mountain, in a region known as the Atrio del Cavallo, and two large 
streams of lava continued to flow with varying intensity throughout the winter. 
In March a sudden activity of the central crater caused a flow of lava suffi- 
cient to destroy part of Cook & Sons’ funicular railway that formerly carried 
tourists to the very edge of the crater. Professor Matteucci, the director of 
the Vesuvian observatory, whose great heroism during the recent eruption has 
evoked world-wide notice, went on record in the last days of March with the 
statement that “internal volcanic activity in the Vesuvian region appears daily 
to increase, and while no imminent danger is threatened, it is thought best to 
advise the authorities to be prepared for any emergency.” But his words 
were scarcely noticed, and the people, entirely unwarned as to the possibilities 
of the situation, continued to till their fields and the tourists continued to flock 
up to the very rim of the crater. 

Early in the evening of March 29, 1906, fitful spurts of fire or burning 
gases appeared issuing from the crater, and many strangers in Naples stood 
on balconies and sidewalks watching the first indications of an eruption, some 
of them little dreaming it was the commencement of the most spectacular con- 
vulsion of the volcano in modern times. Black jets of smoke were thrown out 
on April 1 to a height of 150 to 200 feet, and at night the glow of molten lava 
in the crater could be seen reflected in the slight column of smoke. At this 
time the crater was 350 feet in diameter and 4316 feet above sea level. On 
Wednesday, April 4, smoke was rising from the crater, completely filling it 
from rim to rim as it was ejected into air, at first only 300 feet, but in the early 
afternoon, as the violence increased, to a height of 750 feet. Alternately came 
gray and black smoke, the intervals of gray diminishing and the volume of 
black increasing. At 10.30 A.M. a sudden puff of gray smoke almost half- 
way down the south side of the cone, indicated the formation of a new crater 
that apparently grew in size as the volume of smoke became denser. By 
5 p.M. the heavy black smoke from the main crater was ejected half a mile in 
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EARLY PART OF ERUPTION CLIMAX OF ERUPTION 
FROM BOSCO TRE CASE FROM CASTELLAMMARE 


air, and continuing to slowly ascend, reached an elevation of two miles. After 
dark a constant puff, puff of fire from the mountain showed even more clearly 
than the great smoke cloud that the volcano was in a state of increasing activity. 

At 1 A.M., April 5, another crater had ‘‘ blown out”’ on the side of the moun- 
tain, from which great quantities of molten lava were flowing, and by 3 A.M. 
the stream extended down the slope about a mile, being arrested for the time 
by the formation of a large pool that glowed and illuminated the whole moun- 
tain side. Great flashes of lightning played about the crater and rumblings 
as of distant thunder became frequent. At daylight the main crater was eject- 
ing at intervals of three to five seconds enormous volumes of smoke, ashes, 
and some occasional rocks, to a height of 1200 to 1500 feet in air; and, as the 
wind blew the smoke to the west, a veil of ashes fell earthward like streams of 
rain. The rocks shot up with great velocity and fell back into the crater, over 
whose rim molten lava continually flowed down the sides of the cone. During 
the day the smoke and ash continued, and people arriving in Sorrento from 
Naples told of the ash being so thick as to require the use of an umbrella, and 
that the cab drivers and people in the street were blinded by cinders. At 6 P.M., 
April 5, a third crater appeared, and at once became by far the most violent of 
all. After dark it seemed as though a constant jet of incandescent lava was 
squirted from its mouth, very much as water pours from a broken pipe, and 
this stream, joining the other two, formed a great body of rapidly moving lava 
1000 feet across, that moved toward Torre Annunziata and Pompeii at a rate 
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of 36 feet a minute, immediately threatening the town of Bosco Tre Case. Up 
to this time the sight was becoming rapidly more magnificent, but during the 
night rain set in and clouds obscured the scene. 

On April 6 the clouds lifted once or twice, just enough to show the three 
small craters at work and the huge burning lava flow. Again during that 
night the lurid glow of the lava showed a vast stream like a glowing river down 
the mountain’s gentle slope. 

From Naples toward the city of Castellammare, directly south of Vesu- 
vius, in following the shore, one passes through the towns of Portici, Torre del 
Greco and Torre Annunziata, while just back of Torre Annunziata, well up 
on the slope of the mountain, lies Bosco Tre Case, and in all four places on 
the morning of Saturday, April 7, pandemonium reigned. The lava was sweep- 
ing in five distinct streams, slowly eating its course through olive grove, garden 
and vineyard directly toward Bosco Tre Case — where a great offshoot of the 
stream entered, and slowly creeping along, drove the nearest people from their 
homes. 

In Torre Annunziata and Bosco Tre Case the people were wildly gathering 
together their effects; processions of frenzied women and children marched the 
streets darkened by the falling ashes, and with disheveled hair prayed and 
chanted litanies to their patron saints, whose images they bore aloft. No happy 
laughter or joyful greeting there; instead the terror of impending destruction 
from the sky above and devastation by the advance agent of Death already 
creeping over their homes. Priests sought to comfort and calm the frenzied 
ones, but in vain; and churches were thrown open, through whose portals 
crowds surged to sanctuary within. That day throughout the Vesuvian plain 
voices of priest and people mingled, imploring Divine protection. Imme- 
diately back of Bosco Tre Case the ancient image of Santa Anna, the patron 
saint of the town, was borne on the shoulders of men directly to the advancing 
lava, and a miracle is said to have been performed as the lava stream halted 
in the presence of the saint. But all in vain, for by night part of the town lay 
engulfed in lava and even the church of Santa Anna was annihilated! 

The military and civil authorities rose to the occasion. Four thousand 
soldiers of all branches were concentrated in Torre Annunziata, and the work 
of protection, relief and assistance at once proceeded. The artillerymen and 
sappers, with pick and shovel, were despatched that night to dig great trenches 
and throw up huge embankments in the hope it would turn the lava flow from 
destroying the Campo Santo or cemetery of the city. By almost superhuman 
effort they work, breastwork after breastwork being swept away by the advanc- 
ing lava, ditch after ditch being filled and crossed, until at last the lava was 
at the very walls of the cemetery. And just halting it for an instant was a 
slight embankment thrown up hurriedly by the soldiers — but enough to hold 
it a moment — and then with a sputtering, it overflowed the tracks of the elec- 
tric railway, and finding thus a point of least resistance, dashed off into the 
vineyards; and not only the cemetery, but the city was saved! 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN BEARING THE IMAGE OF THEIR 
PATRON SAINT IN THE STREETS OF TORRE ANNUNZIATA 
AND IMPLORING DIVINE PROTECTION 


A HOME AND HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS NEAR 
BOSCO TRE CASE, DESERTED ON THE 
MORNING OF THE GREAT ERUPTION 

















HAROLD MacGRATH REFUGEES BY THE ROADSIDE 


But what of the city? There soldiers filled great artillery forage wagons 
with household effects, beds, chairs and even chickens and ducks; the old and 
feeble, women and children — and drove at all speed for Naples or Castellam- 
mare to places of safety. So rapidly did this work progress that by Sunday 
afternoon fifty thousand people had been moved. Among the sights that 
brought home to the observer the great calamity none was more pitiful than to 
see a tiny donkey, led by a sorrowful man, drawing a little cart loaded heavy 
and high, from the top of which the face of a very old woman peered — going 
they knew not where, seeking safety first, and after that a new home! JA£neas, 
bearing Anchises, was more than once met with on the road. These happy 
ones had been sorely afflicted; yet among all the dangers, loss of home and all, 
not one word of complaint, not one vituperative outburst; only the calm ac- 
ceptation of the visitation and a confidence in Him who “governeth all things’’! 

From a spectacular point of view, the climax of the eruption was reached 
on Saturday night. The great crater, much enlarged, poured upwards a vast 
column of smoke, and ever and anon great sheets of flame shot half a mile in 
air, and the smoke cloud across the face of the mountain glowed with the reflec- 
tion of fresh lava beneath. At each eruption — and they were continuous — 
great incandescent rocks and lava would be thrown high in air, and falling 
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would bound down the sides of the cone, at length resting on the mountain 
side — glowing points. As time passed, the great sheets of flame rose higher 
and higher until they extended a mile or more above the cone. Meanwhile, 
slight earthquake shocks and detonations from the mountain added to the 
horror. At 10.20 P.M. another and much larger crater opened near the Valle 
del Inferno, throwing out a huge boiling stream of molten lava that accom- 
plished great destruction and which flowed five miles before it hardened. From 
that time until daylight it was a scene of infernal grandeur. The great flame 
from the crater burned a mile in air; the white-hot lava illuminated the entire 
mountain and reflected its ruddy glow in the clouds, smoke and water; and 
the constant flashes of lightning made the upper heavens brilliant as the jagged 
discharges shot down the rising smoke column into the great crater itself! The 
dull boom of explosions within the mountain carried terror to all who heard. 
At 12.20 A.M. a great earthquake shock was felt, followed in an hour by an- 
other; and then, with a crash heard for miles around, nine hundred feet of the 
cone fell into the crater, hurling out incandescent rock, fire and lava to a height 
of two miles in air! And then the fierce forces in the mountain were freed, and 
amid the horrors of the scene, it seemed as if Hell had broken loose on earth. 
The glare illumined sea and sky, nor did it diminish until broad daylight had 
come. 

And on that memorable Sunday morning — April 8 — the mountain was 
concealed by smoke from burning lava; but far above, the reddish gray smoke 
hung like a huge mushroom, as the volcano poured upwards a constant stream 
of smoke that rose perpendicularly through a strong wind to an altitude of six 
miles above the sea. It rolled and churned over itself, causing an effect like 
a huge cauliflower head or the convolutions of the exposed human brain. Later 
in the day the view from Castellammare was magnificent and of the mountain 
and devastated country most comprehensive. All roads were filled with a 
continuous procession of artillery wagons bearing refugees. Many had already 
escaped by covering their heads with inverted tables, chairs, and even as Pliny 
describes in his letters, with pillows tied on their heads. Many who aban- 
doned their houses uncovered were stricken to earth by rocks and lapilli, and 
were forever buried beneath the ash. The day was warm and the sun shone 
clear. The smoke from the lava concealed Naples and some nearer towns 
from view. Away to the east the rising smoke indicated that which could not 
be seen — a vast lava stream flowing — while nearer at hand six large streams 
branched out like great fingers, holding in their grasp the fertile fields below. 
Occasionally a sudden puff of smoke at the head of the moving lava indicated 
the destruction of another house and bright flames confirmed its end. From 
the diameter of the smoke column, rising with incredible rapidity, one could 
see the vast extent of the newly formed crater, and often, as the white clouds 
drifted by and were caught by the upward suction, they would spread over the 
smoke like a fairy gossamer. Towards the west the sun shone clear; towards 
the east the country was hidden in darkness and smoke, while keen flashes of 
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lightning illuminated the infra-canopy space. The edges of this smoke canopy 
toward the west, tinted a dull brick red by the sun, kept rolling over and over 
on themselves, forming a great shell-like structure into which enormous 
quantities of smoke and ash were momentarily ejected by the raging volcano. 

As night approached the darkness under this great canopy became intense 
and the last rays of the setting sun caught the little drifting clouds below, throw- 
ing them a clear pink against the brick red above. It was a scene of stupen- 
dous grandeur. During the night the mountain became much less active and the 
lava stopped; but as the lava ceased the ash thrown out of the crater was carried 
for miles in air—and fair Naples received her visitation. On Monday so 
thick was the cloud of ash on the city and harbor that boats could not leave 
or enter the port, and it was only on Tuesday, when the wind shifted, that many 
imprisoned vessels fled. 

Amid all this terror, the king and queen, having arrived from Rome by 
train, were in the midst of their beloved people bringing assistance and cheer. 
The king, not content with issuing orders, saw to it that they were carried out; 
and where there was most danger and desolation, he was in the midst of it — 
a noble example of devotion to his people. 

Even when reports showed the diminution of violence, a sudden outburst 
of the mountain buried the towns of San Giuseppe and Ottajano in many feet 
of ash and lapilli, killing 250 persons and injuring many others. The ash in 
Naples reached the great depth of ten inches, causing the market of Monteo- 
liveto to collapse, killing a score of persons, and made Naples to resemble an 
exhumed city of the past. But the force had been spent, and the mountain 
smoldered. 

Yes, the eruption was over; the ruin had been accomplished, and human 
lives had been snuffed out. And high on the mountain side, close under the 
seething crater, throughout all the reign of terror below and great danger above, 
an heroic observer, with his assistants, remained at his post. He noted every 
phase of the activity, and as missiles penetrated the roof and destroyed his 
delicate apparatus, he sent out by telegraph words of cheer and hope to those 
below, thinking only of his work and duty. And when it was possible to reach 
the observatory, the first to enter was the king’s aide, ordered to decorate this 
man with the highest honor in all Italy; but Matteucci, with his characteristic 
modesty, returned the decoration with the reply, “As a scientific observer I 
have studied these volcanic phenomena under wonderful conditions — let that 
be my sole reward.” 

Vesuvius is resting. But who can say when he will again rise in awful 
majesty — from passive mountain to fiery voleano—and hurl death and 
destruction to the lands at his feet? Next year, as of yore, the country round 
will be green with gardens, vines and olive-trees; the simple folk will till the 
soil — their needs are few, their wants are soon fulfilled; and laughing, chatter- 
ing on their homeward way at night you’ll meet and pass these happy souls 


fresh from their toil — for now Vesuvius sleeps! 
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CHARLES WESLEY HEARN 


(President of National Photographers’ Association of America) 


HARLES W. HEARN, the present executive of the National Pho- 
tographers’ Association of America, was born in Portland, Me., 
May 10, 1853. He was educated in that city, graduated from the 
Portland High School in 1870and learned his trade as a photographic 
printer at the studio of J. H. Lamson of Portland, Me., well known 
throughout New England as an artist of high standing in the profession. 
Under the careful guidance of Mr. Lamson he soon became proficient as a printer, 
and in March, 1873, he entered the employ of Mr. Frank Jewell of Scranton, 
Pa., where he remained only a short time, and in the spring of 1874 entered 
the employ of Mr. F. Gutekunst of Philadelphia. Between leaving Scranton 
and entering the employ of Mr. Gutekunst, he wrote his now well-known book, 
“The Practical Printer,” which was published by Edward L. Wilson in July, 
1874, and has since passed through several editions. It became the text-book 
of the country for albumen and plain paper printing and was translated 
into several foreign languages. In January, 1876, he bought the printing 
establishment of The Philadelphia Photographer. During the Centennial Ex- 
position, he had the contract from the Centennial Photograph Co., and 
printed many thousands of pictures, using from 14 to 2 reams of albumen paper 
each day. When it is considered that twelve prints were made from a single 
sheet, the possibility of a ream of paper extended up into the thousands. During 
this year he married the younger daughter of Dr. J. F. Bird of Philadelphia, by 
whom he has had two children, a son, Mr. Frank Hearn, at present a photog- 
rapher for Mr. George V. Buck of Washington, D.C., and a daughter Adelaide, a 
kindergarten teacher in the public schools of Boston. In March, 1878, he went 
to Chicago as a printer and to learn operating and worked with the late Henry 
Rocher, who had a world-wide reputation as an artist photographer. In 1879 
he returned to Portland and entered the employ of Hon. M. F. King, Ex-Mayor 
of Portland and photographer of that city, and later purchased the business of 
Mr. J. M. Peck, which he continued there for ten years. In 1889 he came to 
Boston, and after working for Mr. E. N. Hardy, established himself in business 
on Boylston St. in 1891, where he has continued ever since. In February of 
this year he moved to his present location, 164 Tremont St., where he is now 
established, doing a profitable business. In 1900 he was elected first vice- 
president of the Photographers’ Association of New England, and subsequently 
was elected as its president in 1902. He was elected first vice-president of the 
Photographers’ Association of America in 1904, and last year was elected 
president of this association, which office he now holds with considerable 
distinction. 

The services which he has rendered to the profession, both in his private 
and public capacity, have been of great and lasting good. The honors which 
have come to him in recognition of these services have been justly deserved. 
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A PHOTO-ERA TOUR IN EUROPE 
(Continued) 
BOLOGNA, FLORENCE, PISA AND GENOA 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH. D. 

T was by no means easy to leave Venice, with its wealth of historic 
associations, but then, our next objective point was /a bella Firenze. 
Besides, an incident occurred, which forced upon us the alternative 
of quitting Venice abruptly. It was a snow-storm, as severe as it was 

unexpected. The natives were not a little astonished, for such a manifestation 
of winter-weather is an extreme rarity here. The younger generation viewed 
the snow, as it was being shoveled from piazze and jondamente with open-eyed 
wonder, for to them it was a natural curiosity. It was a novel sensation to 
stand on the Iron Bridge (I/ Ponte dell’ Accademia), opposite the Accademia, 
and look off towards Sante Maria Della Salute, that stately edifice and the 
neighboring buildings decked in a heavy covering of virgin snow. 

At ten o’clock that morning we began our tedious eight-hour journey to 
Florence. As the train halted at Ferrara, some of us were seized by a desire 
to pass a few hours in the city of Tasso and Ariosto, but it was not to be. At 
2.45 P.M. we reached Bologna. Here the two principal railway lines of Italy 
intersect, causing much unnecessary annoyance and confusion to tourists. The 
memory of an unpleasant experience caused by a seemingly interminable wait, 
on a previous passage through the old city of the Guelphs, coupled with the fact, 
that one of the world’s greatest pictures may be seen here, triumphed over our 
original intention to journey directly to Florence. Descending, therefore, from 
the train and consigning our hand-baggage to the porter of our hotel, — and 
seeing it deposited in the coach — we walked without delay to the Accademia di 
Belle Arti, only a short distance away. It was three o’clock and the light good, 
so we hurried to inspect the piéce de résistance of this excellent art-gallery — 
Raphael’s St. Cecilia. We had seen at Dresden an admirable copy of this 
picture — mistaken by so many tourists for the original — but we were not 
prepared for such beauty of coloring as was exhibited here and, above all, the ex- 
pression of rapture of the saint, as she raises the eyes to the angels in the clouds 
above, apparently listening to the heavenly song. We were very much interested 
in a collection of copies of this particular St. Cecilia, exhibited in a room set 
aside for this purpose. These consisted of paintings, pastels, water-colors, en- 
gravings, etchings and photographs, all admirably interpreted by artists of great 
ability. It was plain to all of us that each effort had failed to reproduce that 
degree of ecstatic expression in the face of St. Cecilia, so wonderfully depicted 
in the original painting by the immortal Raphael. We did not fail to enjoy, too, 
the superb examples of Francesco Raibolini (Il Francia) and Guido Reni, for 
which this gallery is noted. 

After leaving Bologna, we passed through country that had little charm 
for the eye, but after we had passed Pracchia, the landscape began to be at- 
tractive, for we were now in the region of the Tuscan Apennines. A few miles 
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FLORENCE FROM BOBOLI GARDEN 


WILFRED A. FRENCH. 
THE DUOMO AND CAMPANILE IN DISTANCE 
FLORENCE, IL PONTE VECCHIO 
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GENOA, THE CAMPO SANTO 


beyond Piteccio, we obtained a superb view of the beautiful plains of Tuscany, 
far below us lying Pistoja, which city we reached after a descent from moun- 
tainous heights. Soon we were at the foot of the Apennines and, passing through 
charming villas, quickly reached the far-famed valley of the Arno, an appro- 
priate setting for so precious a gem—/a bellissima Firenze. What remains there 
to say of Italy’s fairest daughter? Have not her praises been sung by the bards 
and writers of every land? Have not Italia’s illustrious poets since Boccaccio 
penned volumes in admiration of her charms? What inexhaustible sources of 
inspiration await the poet, the painter and the architect! A city immortalized 
bya Dante and a Savonarola and glorified by such artists as Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
Michelangelo and Ghiberti. A city blessed and cursed in turn by the Medici — 
her good and bad angels. Rich, beyond compare, in treasures of art and 
prestige, it attracts hosts of tourists and students, thirsting to drink at the most 
celebrated source of art in Europe. No city in all history can boast of such a 
galaxy of great men, whose ashes repose in Santa Croce, the Pantheon of Italy. 
In strolling through the city, every stone of which is sacred, we seem to feel the 
very presence of the great souls that labored and suffered for the glory of Florence. 
The creations of their distinguished architects are not crumbling ruins; they are 
solid and well constructed, seemingly built for all time. Beyond the walls, 
when, on a clear day, we look from the summit of a hill across the sweet valley 
of the Arno, how much ravishing beauty is revealed! From the heights of Bedlo- 
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sguardo, for instance, the view is so comprehensive, as to completely fill the eye, 
which, at last, is able to single out each conspicuous object from its fellows. We 
note in succession Sania Maria Novella, San Frediano, San Lorenzo (Medici 
Chapel), the Duomo, the Campanile (Tower of Giotto), Santa Maria del Carmine, 
Or San Michele, La Badia, Ii Bargello (Palazzo del Podesta), Santo S pirito, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Santa Croce, Palazzo Pitti, Hill of San Miniato, San Miniato 
al Monte and, behind S. M. Novella, the tower-crowned heights of Fiesole — 
these and many other objects of interest, all glowing in a landscape of surpass- 
ing loveliness steeped in the richest light. Truly, an inspiring sight and one 
a grateful memory would fain recall perpetually. Any one familiar with the 
wealth of opportunities for the student of art, science, music, literature and 
history presented by this Tuscan Athens, will comprehend the magnitude of 
the task we had undertaken in the short span of twelve days. Prepared to 
appreciate with a fair degree of understanding the significance and value of 
the numerous objects of interest, without and within, and with proper regard 
for our powers of endurance, we absorbed a prodigious amount of information — 
a source of perpetual joy and comfort in after years. In view of the numerous 
excellent works by modern writers, whose names are legion, it were folly to at- 
tempt to enumerate here the multitudinous places of interest which fascinate 
the intelligent traveler, or even to chronicle individual impressions, however 
delightful. Free of adventure, our sojourn —a foretaste of a much longer 
visit to be enjoyed in the near future — resolved itself into a steady progression 
of outings, pleasantly diversified with music — grand opera at the Niccolini and 
the Pergola while we did not neglect to carefully observe the laws of health and 
repose. While omnivorous sight-seers — fellow travelers from the Pennsylvania, 
and seemingly endowed with an unlimited mental capacity — pushed on to Rome 
and Naples, we had almost reached the point of satiety, and decided to reserve 
the remainder of our appetite for an entire change of scene — the Riviera, Paris 
and the Netherlands. One of our memorable experiences was an excursion to 
La Certosa, the oldtime Carthusian monastery, romantically situated in the valley 
of the Ema and easily reached by trolley-car. The venerable cloister is still 
occupied by members of the order, who conduct a thriving business in the 
manufacture and sale of choice aromatic cordials. The monks prepare these 
famous liqueurs according to the original formula, which has been carefully 
and successfully guarded for centuries. The brethren were very cordial, though 
not spirited, and conducted us with manifest pleasure through chapel, cloister 
and cell, also aiding us in our photographic essays. ‘The oldest of the group, 
Fra Giuseppe, considerably past eighty, then led the way with surprising agility 
to the old well, in the center of the cloister-yard, mounted the highest step and 
posed for his photograph. 

We terminated our three weeks’ stay in the capital of Tuscany with an 
ascent to Fiesole. The square in front of the old church of Sani’ Alessandro 
affords a magnificent panorama of the valley of Florence. We enjoyed this glori- 
ous scene from an ancient stone seat, bearing the chiseled inscription, “Az suot 
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jratelli viaggiatori di tutti 1 Paesi,” a permanent token of admiration from an 


enthusiastic Englishman, signing himself simply ‘“‘ Un inglese, A.D. 1872.” On 
the eve of our departure from this fair city of the Renaissance, we were ap- 
prised of the death of a traveling-acquaintance at Rome of typhoid fever, con- 
tracted from eating lettuce rinsed in impure water. Knowing the danger ac- 
companying the consumption of lettuce in certain parts of Europe, we habitually 
excluded this delicacy from our bills-of-fare, likewise avoiding the use of drink- 
ing-water, except in cases where it is regarded as absolutely safe. Ordinarily, 
we made a selection from the many excellent spring-waters in bottles, with 
which every first-class hotel or restaurant in Europe is supplied. 

We were surprised to find Pisa such a clean and beautiful city. The re- 
markable group of buildings on the Piazza del Duomo, familiar to every person 
throughout the civilized world, through photographic representations, greeted 
us with a smile of recognition. We enjoyed the sensation of walking up and 
down in ascending the Inclined Tower; admired the superb paintings in the 
Cathedral, and were enchanted with the echo in the Baptistery, which repeats 
in blended unison the separate notes of a chord. The near-by Campo Santo 
caused no thrilling sensations, its contents of ill-assorted tombs, sculptures, 
frescoes and curiosities impressing us as stupid. Not so, however, the dainty 
marble chapel of Santa Maria della Spina, on the left bank of the Arno, which, 
in all truth, is an architectural gem. Our departure from Pisa, where we had 
passed a day most profitably, marked the close of our journey in Al?’ Italia, 
and the following morning found us en route to Genoa. After quitting Spezia, 
the railway runs along the famous Riviera di Levante, on the coast east of Genoa, 
which, in strikingly beautiful scenery, surpasses the Riviera di Ponente, extending 
west of Genoa. At Chiavari begins a series of tunnels, some of which are of 
considerable length, and occasional glimpses of the sea with its iridescent 
coloring, backed by the promontory of Portofino, proved most tantalizing, taxing 
our patience almost to the breaking-point. At last the train emerged into the 
open for a precious five minutes, during which interval our eyes fairly devoured 
a vision of surpassing beauty — the little coast-town and famous winter-resort 
of Santa Margherita. Still another tunnel, and the train entered Rapallo, 
leaving which and rounding the village of San Michele, we had lovely Santa 
Margherita right before us, gaining an admirable idea of its charming situation. 
Another moment and the train plunged into the long tunnel which penetrates 
the promontory of Portofino. Emerging at Camogli, we were favored with a 
refreshing prospect upon the Mediterranean with its ever-changing hues. The 
numerous tunnels, which now followed, sadly interfered with the view and vividly 
reminded us of a similar experience on the St. Gotthard road, several weeks before. 
However, we observed enough of the scenery along this beautiful shore to 
appreciate the reputation it enjoys as an irresistible attraction to visitors fleeing 
from the northern winters. We reached Genoa at 2.15 P.M., making the run 
from Pisa in five and one-half hours, which, barring the annoying, but unavoid- 
able, interruptions of the view, would have seemed short. 
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Genoa fully deserves the title of ‘‘La Superba,” for its situation is not 
surpassed by any sea-port in the world, Naples and Constantinople not ex- 
cepted. Unlike most maritime cities in Europe, Genoa has maintained the com- 
mercial eminence gained during the earliest times, and this in spite of its naval 
defeat by Venice over five centuries ago. From an art view-point, Genoa 
deserves not to be slighted, offering, as it does, much valuable material to the stu- 
dent and connoisseur. There are many Americans, whose visit here has 
been suggested or encouraged by Mark Twain’s exhilarating narrative, ‘ Inno- 
cence Abroad.” Times have changed considerably since that famous book 
was written and our experience here was quite barren of excitement or ad- 
venture. We strolled through the great palaces filled with splendid pictures; 
gazed with admiration upon Paganini’s Guarnerius violin; enthused over the 
mosaic portraits of Columbus and Marco Polo and mused over the belated en- 
thusiasm of the Genoese over the Great Discoverer, who, turned down and ridi- 
culed by his own countrymen, obtained practical aid from a Spanish court. 
Nevertheless, the noble statue of the distinguished navigator, in the Piazza 
Acquaverde, excels any monument erected by the Spaniards in his honor. From 
the uppermost gallery of the dome of Santa Maria di Carignano, crowning the 
summit of the principal hill of the city proper, we obtained a stupendous pan- 
orama of the city, harbor and fortifications, the amphitheatre of fort-crowned 
mountains, the Riviera di Levante and the Riviera di Ponente, and the vast, 
ever-varying expanse of the Mediterranean. The Campo Santo, situated a few 
miles beyond the city’s limits on the slope of a hill, is constructed on a grand 
scale and presents an imposing appearance. Architecturally considered, it 
is easily the finest cemetery in the world. The whole vast structure is built of 
white Carrara marble and consists of a series of galleries, in the recesses of which 
repose the remains of the rich. The large number of magnificent tombs, orna- 
mented with marble statues of elaborate design — the work of Italy’s foremost 
artists — appealed successfully to our artistic sense, and, incidentally, could 
be viewed as evidence of the wealth of the prosperous Genoese. 

(To be continued) 
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AUGUST 
I love the crimson clover and the fields of waving corn; 
The quiet, balmy evening, and the fragrant, dewy morn; 
The pink and snowy blossoms hanging on the apple trees; 
The chirping of the crickets and the humming of the bees. 
I love the summer’s honey breath, the blushing buds of May; 
The teeming autumn, rich with fruit, the scent of new-mown hay; 
The noisy babble of the brook and laughter of the rill; 
The lowing herds upon the heath and flocks upon the hill. 


MIDSUMMER 


The ripe grass has fallen under the clatter of the mower and the barns are 

fragrant with new-mown hay. The air throbs with tropic heat and the 
sultry days of August have come at last. We turn instinctively to the lakes and 
rivers and the changing sea. Vacation days are not in vain if one draws health 
and strength and happiness from these experiences. 


l- is midsummer, when the season runs to splendid riot of color and bloom. 


FISHING 


The lone fisherman sitting upon a rock and lost in contemplation of 

the point of his rod is a familiar and interesting figure at this season 
of the year. We have always thought that the chief charm of fishing was its 
delightful uncertainty. If we always knew before hand what luck we are to have 
fishing would be without interest. It is a picture of life. If we always knew 
what life had in store for us in the future, there would be no fun in living. It 
is because we can speculate, both in fishing as well as in life, as to what luck 
we are to have, that makes both worth the living and having. When the poet- 


angler sings, 


| \NISHING has always been an inspiring subject for many wise philosophers. 


“Do you think it odd, 
With my old fly rod, 
That I long to go a-fishing ? 
O! My heart is sick with wishing, — 
Wishing for the next vacation, 
Health, and rest, and recreation, 
With my old fly rod.” 


We heed the cry, and the lure of the wild is upon us. The camerist takes 
his fishing rod and the fisherman takes his camera and both are off for the 


little rivers to dream their lives away. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 


HE 26th annual convention of the Photographer’s Association of America 
will take place at Niagara Falls, N. Y., August 7-10 inclusive. Inter- 
esting plans have been made by the executive committee and an excellent 

program is announced on the lines of the new policy adopted by the board. 
This year the convention will prove its position as a responsible and dignified 
body in the photographic world. The lectures and business talks will be by 
practical business men and will take precedence, it is stated, of every other 
consideration. The art side of the convention will be confined to one address 
and the picture show, which is promised to be the finest and most carefully 
selected exhibit of pictures from American professional photographers, that 
has ever been exhibited by this association. A salon exhibit of twenty- 
five pictures will be selected by a jury of professional photographers, which 
will represent the American standard of professional excellence for 1906. In 
addition to the salon feature, there will be a special loan exhibit from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Photographic Clubs, consisting of 150 foreign and 200 Ameri- 
can pictures. Mr. E. S. Curtis, of Seattle, the photographic historian of the 
American Indian, has kindly contributed a set of his famous Indian pictures 
for the loan exhibit. With all these attractions, it is hoped that the attendance 
will be larger than ever before. A letter sent to F. R. Barrows, Treasurer, 
1873 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., will give all the particulars necessary 
for attending the Convention. 
REMBRANDT 


N July 15 of this year, Holland celebrated the tri-centennial of the birth of 
Rembrandt, one of the most illustrious artists of modern times, and some- 
times called the patron saint of the photographer. Many an amateur and 

professional, after seeing Rembrandt’s love for light and shade in his pictures, 
will always take an exquisite delight inthe value of light and shade even in 
the most ordinary and commonplace surroundings. Rembrandt produced very 
remarkable effects by his concentration of light, making strong, but soft con- 
trasts of high lights and deep shadows. His work is remarkable for its wide 
range of subject, poetic fancy and his great creative power. No less than 1610 
works by Rembrandt are preserved to this day, 450 paintings, 260 etchings, 
goo drawings and sketches. Rembrandt was born at Leyden, Holland, in 1606. 
At the age of twelve, his natural inclinations drew him on to the art of paint- 
ing and design. At seventeen, he began to observe for himself landscapes and 
outdoor aspects, men and women. He drew with the pencil and pen, etched 
and engraved and painted, portraits and pictures alike. He died in Leyden 
in 1669, and since his time, there are no pictures that grow upon one like 
those of Rembrandt. Their simplicity is noticeable. They show great repose, 
because the touch of the artist in them is clear and strong, showing well-balanced 
divisions of space. They form an excellent study for composition, lighting and 
abstract line for the photographer and art student. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 





Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the amateur photographer 


and the beginner. 


Membership may be obtained by sending name 


and address to the PHOTO-ERA. 





“THERE is no month in the whole 
year,” said Dickens, ‘in which Nature 
wears a more beautiful appearance than 
in the month of August. It comes when 
we remember nothing but clear skies, 
green fields and sweet-smelling flowers. 
A mellow softness seems to hang over the 
whole earth; the influence of the season 
seems to extend to the very wagon, whose 
slow motion across the well-reaped field 
is perceptible only to the eye, but strikes 
with no harsh sound upon the ear. 

“The month was made for laziness, 
and lying on one’s back in green places 
and staring at the sky till its brightness 
forces one to shut one’s eyes and go to 
sleep.” 

This delightful month, the midsummer 
of the year, is once more our guest; but 
even so, with all its soft allurements, with 
its dolce far niente promptings, we must 
not give ourselves up too entirely to its 
beguilements. 

The glad fruition of the year is at hand; 
soon we must hasten back to desk and to 
shop, to school and to warehouse, and it 
behooves us not to waste all the days of 
August “‘lying on one’s back in green 
places,” but to spend some time in making 
for the Historic Guild some photographic 
record of a swiftly passing landmark. 

Not very long ago a certain collection 
of battle flags was desired, that they might 
be carried in a patriotic procession. But 
alas, so fragile had these precious trophies 
become that to carry them for any dis- 
tance meant their total destruction. Now, 
what do you think is the result of this 
sad discovery? Each one of these flags 
is being carefully unfolded and_ photo- 
graphed, so that when at last the destroy- 
ing finger of time has crumbled them, we 
shall at least have their semblance. 


Would it not be a splendid plan for 
those who are in touch with historical so- 
cieties to photograph such flags as are 
in their possession and write their history 
on the back of the mount? Battle flags 
are so fragile and at the best can last 
only a limited number of years. Let the 
members of our Guild help to preserve 
them in the only way they can be pre- 
served, — in a good photograph. 

SPECIALIZING ONE’S WORK 

“Every library,” says Dr. Oliver W. 
Holmes, ‘‘should try to be complete on 
at least one subject, if it is only that of 
pin-heads.” 

Our interpretation of this saying is that 
no matter how much one may dabble in 
other things, he should have at least one 
thing which he can do well, or one sub- 
ject on which he is an authority, and all 
other things should be subordinate to it, 
and pursued merely as a recreation. 

There is an application of this rule to 
the pursuit of photography. Though one 
may make pictures of anything that comes 
within the scope of his lens, he should 
have one special subject —be it por- 
traits, landscapes, marines, still life, ar- 
chitecture, or any of the many in which 
he is specially interested —and make 
himself a master — as near as one can be 
a master in these strenuous days — in 
studies of this one subject. 

Then will one have something ‘worth 
while” to show for all his expenditure of 
valuable time, material and nervous wear 
and tear. 

As a rule, the purse of the amateur is 
far shorter than his ambitions, and 
perfecting himself in the making of one 
kind of pictures will become in time a 
source of income. 











FIRST PRIZE 


An amateur became much interested 
in the water-craft which found harbor in 
the seaport in which he lived. It oc- 
curred to him to make photographs of 
strange or odd-looking crafts as they 
sailed into port from time to time. As 
a result he became an expert in photo- 
graphing water-craft, and before he real- 
ized it he had a fine collection of unusual 
and uncommon sea-vessels. 

It is a very common and a very true 
saying that ‘‘one thing leads to another.” 
It was exemplified in the case of this 


MRS. CHARLES S. HAYDEN 


amateur, for a dealer, hearing about his 
pictures, came to see them, paid him a 
liberal price for many of them and gave 
him orders for more. Spurred on by his 
success, he is doing even better work, 
and his fame is beginning to spread be- 

yond the little port he calls home. 
Two young women living on the 
Pacific coast began photographing speci- 
mens of the rare and beautiful flowers 
found in their vicinity, and have carried 
their art to such perfection that they are 
leaders in this special branch of pho- 
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THIRD PRIZE 


tography. Their work is very artistic 
and finds a ready sale wherever it is 
shown. 

Another amateur has made cats a 
special subject for the camera, and 
Grimalkins young and old, frisky and 
staid, pose before the little four by five 
camera which, with its unobtrusive shape 
and noiseless shutter, allows him to take 
them unawares. 

One does not have to set up a studio 
in order to do portrait work. Children 
and grandparents are always willing to 
be taken at home, but rebel when forced 
to visit a studio. The mountain in this 
case goes to Mahomet, for the clever 
amateur, with quick lens, highly sensi- 


PAUL R. MORRISON 


tized plates and a good command of 
camera, is the one who is called upon to 
photograph these darlings of the house- 
hold. I know of two young women who 
are making a fine income by their home 
photographic visits to their patrons. 

It really doesn’t matter what subject 
one chooses, if it is done well. For in- 
stance, an amateur very much interested 
in strange mushroom growth bethought 
her to photograph them, doing them 
simply for her own pleasure and benefit, 
she being a teacher of botany. 

Her interest and persistence in the 
work resulted in the making of a large 
number of interesting pictures. Some of 
the photographs are now in possession of 
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SECOND PRIZE 


Harvard University, and others are used 
in illustrating a book on mycology. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD COMPETITIONS 


First prize: Value $10.00. 

Second prize: Value $5.00. 

Third prize: Value $2.50. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, 
and will be awarded in photographic 
books or magazines published or adver- 
tised by us; in enlargements, art port- 
folios of photogravures, mounts, or other 
photographic materials advertised by us; 
or, if preferred, we will send any article 
of a photographic or art nature which can 
be bought in Boston fer the amount of 
the prize won. 


POWER 


GEO. T. 


RULES 

Membership in THE RounD ROBIN 
GUILD, with all its benefits — among 
which the correspondence privilege prob- 
ably stands first—is free to all, and we 
invite every photographer to become a 
member. [Entrance in the monthly com- 
petitions is also free to all, whether sub- 
scribers to PHoTo-ERA or not. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


July.—‘“‘ Genre Pictures.” Closes 
August 31. 

August.—“ High Speed Photography.’ 
Closes September 30. 

September. —‘‘ Flower Studies.” Closes 


October 31. 


? 
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AWARDS—PORTRAITURE 

First prize: Mrs. Chas. S. Hayden. 

Second prize: Geo. T. Power. 

Third prize: Paul R. Morrison. 

Honorable Mention: George R. Carter, 
George K. Muntz, Wm. S. Rice, Paul R. 
Morrison, Bertha La Montayne, Julia H. 
Elton, H. C. Heidrich, Mrs. Chas. S. 
Hayden, John Arthur Maney, and Dr. 
Edmund Jandrier. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

ELuis Burns.—A platinum toning bath 
will give you sepia tones on Solio or Aristo 
papers. Make up a bath of potassium 
chloro-platinite, seven and one-half grains; 
citric acid sixty grains; chloride of sodium, 
sixty grains; water, thirty ounces. Wash 
the prints for a few minutes to remove 
the free silver, place in the toning bath and 
tone to a dark brown color, then without 
washing transfer to a bath made of one- 
fourth oz. carbonate of soda and ten oz. of 
water. Leave them in this solution five 
minutes, then fix in a hypo solution made 
of one ounce of hypo to twenty of water. 

A. R. H. — By a typographical error 
your name in the list of Honorable Men- 
tion for pictures in contest for ‘ Reflec- 
tions” was printed ‘‘ Hutter,” instead of 
“‘Hutten.” The picture submitted was 
an interesting one, and while not winning 
a prize shows that you have the true 
artistic perceptions as to what goes to 
the making of a good picture. Please 
let us see more of your work. 

W. G. AND FLORENCE M. R. — Among 
the recent competitions conducted in the 
Guild few have brought so large a num- 
ber of fine pictures as in the contest of 
which “Reflections” was the subject. 
The only regret of the editors was that 
prizes could not be awarded to all those 
who received Honorable Mention. It 
was very hard to make the selection, and 
the decision was made by considering 
the general work of the competitor. 

C. C. Deer. — Will you kindly send 
another print of the picture submitted 
in recent competition? We wish to repro- 
duce it in the PHoto-ERA. It was very 
interesting indeed, and we should be 


pleased to receive a print made on glossy 
paper, as that reproduces better. 

Mrs. W. C. R.— Send direct to the 
manufacturers for samples of Aristo Gold 
Post cards. Have you used the Eastman 
Blue Print cards? You will find them 
very good indeed for that sort of work. 
They are inexpensive, costing but fifteen 
cents per dozen. The coupons were for- 
warded to you as per request. Shall be 
glad to see some of your work in the 
Guild. 

M. S. L. —I have had your member- 
ship card in the Guild sent to you, and 
if not received please notify me at once. 
Your name is in the membership book, 
and possibly the membership card was 
lost in transmission. I shall be glad to 
criticize the picture which you send in 
a later number of the PHoto-ERa. 

FLORENCE M.— Metric weights are 
confusing at first; but one soon becomes 
familiar with the transposing of grammes to 
grains by remembering that one gramme 
—the unit of weight of the metric sys- 
tem — is equal to about fifteen grains, 
and in an avoirdupois ounce there are 
about thirty grammes. One cubic cen- 
timeter of pure water weighs one gramme. 
You will be able to find in books of 
mathematics tables for converting 
grammes to grains, etc. 


R. T. J. — You will find in the Octo- 
ber PHoto-ERA for 1905 directions for 
sensitizing plain paper. It is a very 
simple process, and you will find no 
difficulty if you follow the formula faith- 
fully. In case you have trouble, write 
to the editor and send samples of your 
paper. 

Detos K.— The print which you 
send would indicate that the exposure of 
the negative was correct, but that you 
had not carried the development far 
enough to get good contrasts. Try print- 
ing under ground glass or in the shade. 
You could improve the printing qualities 
of the negatives by intensification. 

Cart G. S.— Yes; you can obtain 
back numbers of the PHoto—ErA by 
sending to the office of the publication. 
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The Crucible 





TIMING MOTORISTS BY THE CAMERA 


ONE of the evils of the age is the 
reckless driving of automobiles, and the 
souls of motorists have been made sore 
by sentinels posted to record their 
speed. But as the evidence of these is 
often uncertain and questionable, a 
mechanical method of noting speeds 
has been devised, the results of which are 
absolutely beyond question. A_ time- 
recording camera is used. In_ this 
process, now in use in England, a range, 
or “‘ trap,’’ is measured with a record- 
ing camera at each end. 

As the motor-car flies past, it is caught 
by an almost instantaneous exposure, and 
by the same movement a watch-face is 
photographed, thus giving the exact time. 
On passing the second camera a similar 
photograph is taken, and the difference 
in time between the two photographed 
watch-faces accurately indicates the 
time occupied in traversing the distance. 

The watches used are sealed in a way 
that renders it impossible for the per- 
son in charge of them to tamper with 
the hands without breaking the seal. 
The camera thus makes a record which 
can be produced in court, and can be 
referred to months afterwards if necessary. 
— The (English) Amateur Photographer. 


GLITTERING OBJECTS 


Glittering objects, such as glass flower 
vases, framed pictures, china, ivories, 
bronzes, polished furniture, etc., are apt 
to be troublesome to the would-be pictorial 
photographer. The first step is to try 
and avoid the troublesome reflections by 
changing the position of the camera, to 
right or left, up or down, or altering the 
directions of the incident light, raising 
or lowering blinds, by diffusing and 
scattering the light by muslin blinds, 
tissue paper, or waiting for a cloudy day. 
With small objects we may sometimes 
meet the difficulty by dabbing the tire- 


some plate with a ball of soft putty. Or 
in the case of metal ornament, ivories, 
a little arrowroot, cornflower, etc., may 
be tied up in a couple of thicknesses of 
fine muslin and shaken over the reflecting 
surface so that it may be covered with 
a very thin layer of white dust. In the 
case of bronzes, instead of white powder, 
use some finely powdered black lead or 
charcoal. Gold ornaments may be dusted 
with fine-ground yellow ochre, purchas- 
able at oil and color shops. The reader 
has probably noticed that in summer his 
drinking tumbler containing iced liquid 
becomes dewed or frosted on the outside. 
This hint may be applied in the case of 
hollow metal objects, such as cups, gob- 
lets, etc. Ifa lump of ice be put inside 
the vessel when the camera is ready, a few 
minutes’ patience will show a dulling of 
the outside, when the exposure should 
be made at once. Delay is fatal, as the 
dewdrops get larger and larger and then 
begin to run down the outside of the vessel. 
If ice cannot be obtained, we may obtain 
the effect of cold by putting a few drops 
of ether or chloroform within the vessel, 
and causing rapid evaporation and fall 
of temperature by brisk use of a fan. 


RETOUCHING NEGATIVES 


How to Retain the Likeness. — Arthur 
Whiting advocates the following method 
in place of the common practice of work- 
ing cleanly across the negative from corner 
to corner: — 

The better method of procedure is to 
work successively from high lights through 
the half-tones to the shadows, as follows, 
viz.: First look to the highest lights on the 
face. If these contain blemishes which, 
however, will not show on the print, or, in 
other words, which will not print through, 
it is better to leave them alone; for whilst 
working upon them may make the nega- 
tive look more finished, it will make the 
subject in the print less so. If the nega- 
tive is somewhat hard, or strongly lighted, 
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it is more than possible that none of the 
highest lights will need retouching at all; 
but if it is flat or weak, the highest points 
may be strengthened, and, as the rest of 
the negative is untouched, it is easy to keep 
them exactly of the same nature and posi- 
tion as they would have been had more 
contrast existed previously. For remem- 
ber always to keep the centers (highest 
points of intensity) of light in their proper 
places. 

The remaining high lights should then 
be attended to in the order of their density, 
and not according to their position, and 
all this should be done before the half- 
tones or shadows are touched, so that all 
the features are retouched methodically 
part by part. The half-tones are next 
attended to, commencing with those which 
will print lightest, and working with the 
others successively until the shadows are 
reached in turn and worked off in the 
same order. By working thus, the bal- 
ances and centers of light and shade may 
be kept throughout, and only defects will 
be obliterated, whilst the modeling and 
character detail are retained with ease. — 
B. J. 

TEST FOR HYPO 

A coop solution for testing for the 
presence of hypo in the case of either 
plates or films may be prepared as fol- 
lows: — 

Potassium permanganate...... 4 grain 
Potassium carbonate.......... 5 grains 
Distilled water...............10 Ounces 

To test, take a plate or print out of the 
washer and let the water drain from it into 
a test tube. Then add a drop or two of 
the test solution. If no discoloration 
occurs, no hypo is present. If the solution 
turns greenish, the negatives are not suffi- 
ciently washed. 


TO DETERMINE THE F. VALUE WITHOUT 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE FOCAL LENGTH OF 


LENS 

THE plan as stated in Pholography by 
Dr. Drysdale is based on the fact that 
since the aperture of the stop is really 
defined by the angle which the cone of rays 
makes when forming the image of a point 








of light on the screen, we can therefore 
focus sharply some fairly distant (infinity) 
and bright point of light, and then marking 
the position of the screen, we shift it until 
the disk of diffused light assumes some 
definite diameter —- say, half an_ inch. 
If we measure the distance we have moved 
the screen, and divide it by the diameter 
of the disk of light, we get the f. value of 
the stop at once. If, for example, we 
find that to get a disk of diffused light 
half an inch in diameter we have to move 
the screen four inches, the stop employed 
we know at once to be f. 4, divided by 
one half, which equals f. 8. The plan 
is so simple that it is well it should be 
more widely known. 


DRESSING FOR A PORTRAIT 


“FEw of the people who come to have 
pictures made understand the art of 
dressing for a portrait,’’ said an old 
and famous photographer. ‘Most of 
them put on their best clothes, and are 
all the more pleased with themselves 
if their fashion is up to the minute. 
They don’t stop to think that these 
garments will be away out of date and 
will look freakish in a few years. 

** A woman should dress her hair be- 
comingly without regard to fashion, and 
should wear something soft and artistic 
— just the suggestion of a garment; then 
in after years the portrait will never look 
old fashioned. 

“A man? Oh, he ought to drop in 
in the latter part of the day, when he 
hasn’t had his hair combed since morn- 
ing and hasn’t seen a mirror for hours. 
Men always give the best results when 
they are snap-shotted — caught unawares 
and without preparation.” 


HINT IN PHOTOGRAPH COLORING 


GLYCERIN is the finest medium to 
make water color take to the surface 
of photographs. A little should be 
rubbed over the photograph with a pad 
of flannel, and all visible traces of it 
removed. Either anilin or transparent 
water colors will flow freely on this 
medium which is much better than ox-gall. 
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The Filter 





A FOOL RECOGNIZES HIMSELF 

A PertH photographer had a fastidious 
sitter, who complained that the photos he 
had taken were not a bit like him, and 
that no one would recognize them, etc. 
The photographer took them back, re- 
funded the money, and said ‘‘Good day.” 
On the following morning the sitter 
rushed in boiling with rage. ‘‘Confound 
you!” he exclaimed. ‘‘You have put one 
of those photos of me in your showcase, 
labeled ‘The Biggest Fool in Perth.’ ” 
‘“‘My good sir,’ replied the photographer, 
blandly, ‘‘you told me yourself only yes- 
terday that nobody would take that photo 
to be yourself; that it was quite unrecog- 
nizable. Since the photo does not even 
faintly resemble you, what are you grum- 
bling about?” The sitter, without more 
ado, departed, saying he should go and 
invest 6s. 8d. in legal advice. — London 
Photographic News. 


MISERY LIKES COMPANY 
She. —“‘Who is that man you just 
bowed to?” 


He. — “‘Oh! He’s an artist.” 
She. —‘‘And who is the one with 
him ?” 


He. — “He hasn’t any money either.” 
— Journal Amusant. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


AN old woman who entered a country 
savings bank not long ago was asked 
whether she wanted to draw or deposit. 

‘“‘Nayther; Oi wants to put some money 
in,” was the reply. 

The clerk entered the amount 
pushed the slip toward her to sign. 
“Sign on this line, please,” he said. 

“Above or below it?” 

‘Just above it.” 

““Me whole name?” 

6S'Ves,” 

“‘Before Oi was married?” 

“No; just as it is now.” 

“Oi can’t write.” — Harper’s Weekly. 


and 





IN 3505 A.D. 
First Airship Owner. — “Have 
trouble in reaching Mars ?”’ 
Second Airship Owner.— “‘ None worth 
mentioning. I was fined four or five 
times for scorching on the Milky Way 
and once for looping the loop on one of 
Saturn’s rings, but that was all.’ — Grand 
Union Herald. 


any 


BENEFICENT USE OF THE FUZZYTYPE 

Clerk, to photographer. — “Please take 
my picture, but don’t let it resemble me.”’ 

Photographer. — ‘‘ What a singular re- 
quest! Your reason, pray?” 

Clerk. — “‘Between you and me, the 
picture is intended for the daughter of 
my employer. If he discovers it in her 
possession, he’ll fire me without cere- 
mony.” 

Respectfully commended to the “‘fuzzy- 
type” photographer. 


HE’S THE BOY 

Hotel Clerk. —‘‘ What did the great 
singer wish?” 

Bell Boy. —“ He rang tosee if there was 
any one in the hotel who would run over 
a few things with him.” 

Hotel Clerk.—‘‘Send up a chauffeur.” 
— Harper’s Weekly. 


NO IMMEDIATE DANGER 

Winston CHURCHILL, the English 
convert to liberalism, is making a repu- 
tation for sharp wit. His curt retort to 
a woman heckler, ‘‘ Madam, I will not be 
henpecked,”’ was the best thing of the 
recent campaign. He is now raising a 
mustache. A fair lady was being taken 
in to dinner by the budding politician. 

“Mr. Churchill,” she said, “‘I like your 
politics as little as I like your mustache.” 

It should have been a crushing shot, but 
not so to Churchill. His reply was on 
the instant: — 

““Madam, you are not likely to come 
in contact with either.” 
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RENDEZVOUS HELD AT BENJAMIN’S STUDIO, CINCINNATI, JUNE 23 AND 24, 1906 
Left to right: “Papa” Cramer, St. Louis, Mo.; S. L. Stern, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. C. Srrauss, St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. H. Prerce, Boston, Mass.; E. F. Hatt, Buffalo, N. Y.; F.S. CLrarx, Detroit, Mich.; I. Benjamin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; F. A. RineHART, Omaha, Neb.; G. W 


I. BENJAMIN, PHOTOGRAPHER 


Mr. I. BENJAMIN, the well-known 
photographer of Cincinnati, sailed for 
Europe, July 19, on the steamer “La 
Bretagne.” His purpose is to establish 
a branch studio at Paris. Previous 
to his departure, a party of his fellow 
photographers visited him in Cincin- 
nati to wish him bon voyage. The 
members of the party were as follows: 
S. L. Stein, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. C. 
Strauss, St. Louis, Mo.; “‘ Papa’? Cramer, 
St. Louis, Mo., Frank Rinehart, Omaha, 
Neb.; Frank Scott Clark, Detroit, Mich.; 
George Edmondson, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Henry Havelock Pierce, Boston, Mass.; 
and Newport, R. I.; S. F. Hall, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Lewis Godlove, St. Louis, Mo.; 
and Anthony Bill, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Benjamin has been active profession- 
ally in Cincinnati for nineteen years, 
during which time he has been the sole 
proprietor of his establishment and has 
won a reputation for himself in picture- 
making that places him in the ranks 





. Epmonpson, Cleveland, Ohio; L. Goptove, St. Louis, Mo. 


of the best photographers in this coun- 
try. He studied art at the Cincinnati 
Art Academy from 1883 to 1888 and 
was the founder of the Art Students’ 
League of Cincinnati, serving as its presi- 
dent for seven years. He twice received 
the Grand Prize of the Photographer’s 
Association of Ohio, and was awarded a 
silver medal for portraiture at the 
International Exhibition of the American 
Institute of New York in 1896. He was 
medalled by the Michigan Photographers’ 
Association and also by the P. A. of A. 
He received a gold medal for minia- 
tures at the Milwaukee Convention; 
also Salon honors at Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, and Ohio and a silver medal 
from the International Exhibition at 
Turin, Italy. Fresh from his triumphs 
in his own home, he goes to Paris with 
the best wishes of friends and admirers, 
whose name is legion in this country. 
There, in the French capital, he will be 
sure to repeat his success and make a 
name for himself. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


MEcHANICS BUILDING, Boston, MASss., 
AUGUST 21, 22, AND 23 


THE time is rapidly approaching for 
the Boston Convention, and we wish to 
make clear to every reader the benefits 
to be derived from attending. 

The American Aristotype Co. proposes 
giving a thorough school of photography; 
all negatives will be made by the aid of 
the Aristo Lamp; radical improvements 
have been made in the manner of utilizing 
it as an operating light since last shown 
in Boston. 

Art Talk; by Professor Griffith. 

Illustrated Talk on Composition, by 
Alon Bement. 

Expert Talk on Lenses, by S. Laurence. 

The primal object of every association 
should be education, and we have endeav- 
ored to make this the principal feature 
of the Convention; our program promises 
valuable information. We know it will 
merit your approval; we hope it will attract 
and bring you to Boston. We set our 
standard high at the last Convention and 
maintained it. This year finds it placed 
even higher, and we mean to attain it. 

While we consider entertainment of 
secondary importance, we have not side- 
tracked it, and the committee is arrang- 
ing a trip to one of the beaches. As a re- 
sult of the social side of our program we 
sincerely hope for a closer fraternal union 
of our members. Let me suggest to every 
one attending that the reception committee 
is appointed to enlarge your acquaintance. 
It will be their pleasure to assist each 
photographer to a larger circle of friends; 
you will know them by their badges. If 
you desire to meet members, do not be 
afraid to ask them for an introduction. It 
is the desire of the Executive Board, and it 
should be the desire of every member, to 
have a general feeling of good-fellowship. 
If you are alone this year and lack com- 
panions, it will be because you fail to do 
your part. 


Our exhibit will surpass all former ef- 
forts. We are also assured of a fine lot of 
work from individual exhibitors all over 
the country. We ask especially for a rep- 
resentative exhibit from New England. 

Every progressive man in the business 
should attend the Convention, if for no 
other purpose than to see what the manu- 
facturers and dealers are offering. The 
paper makers, the manufacturers of lenses, 
mount makers, background painters, etc., 
every one catering to the photographers’ 
wants, will be on hand with the year’s in- 
ventions. We are justified in saying the 
exhibition in this department will eclipse 
all former displays. 

Any proprietor of a studio in New Eng- 
land and Maritime Provinces is eligible to 
active membership by payment of initiation 
fee of $2.00 and one year’s dues — $2.00. 
All employees may become active mem- 
bers upon payment of one year’s dues — 
$r.00o — and no initiation fee. Dealers 
or manufacturers of photographic goods or 
their representatives may become associ- 
ate members on payment of $2.00. 

The Executive Committee has secured 
low rates at the Hotel Brunswick, which is 
the official headquarters, located in the 
Back Bay, close to the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Library and five minutes 
walk to the Convention Hall. 

Rooms, $1.50 and upwards. Two oc- 
cupying one room, $2.50; $1.00 extra for 
private bath. European plan. 

Now get busy; make your exhibit at once 
and send it to Boston; compare it with the 
other fellow’s production, see which ex- 
cels and why it does so. Mr. A. Bement 
will be on hand to criticize and tell you 
why; don’t be afraid to ask. 

J. H. C. Evanorr, 


Sec. P.A. of N.E., Boston, Mass. 





We are pleased to announce that the 
firm of George Murphy, Inc., 59 East 
Ninth St., New York City, has secured 
the American agency for the well-known 
Ross lenses—a good product in the 
hands of a good house. For many years 
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the Ross lenses have been among the 
most popular lenses sold in this country, 
and as a new booklet is being gotten out, 
our readers who are interested in the 
lens problem should send in their request 
for a copy at once. We especially call 
attention to the Homocentric, perhaps 
the most popular of the Ross series, 
which is one of the most rapid anastig- 
mats on the market, possessing chromatic 
correction, flatness of field, freedom from 
astigmatism, coma, distortion, and zonal 
spherical aberration which not only gives 
far greater certainty in focusing, and 
more fineness and contrast in the details, 
but also allows the negatives to be en- 
larged directly by means of a telephoto 
attachment, or indirectly from the fin- 
ished negative, with much more satis- 
factory results than with the ordinary 
anastigmat. 

Mr. THomas MANLEY, the inventor of 
the ‘“QOzotype” process, has recently 
perfected a new method of producing 
carbon prints which means much to the 
photographic world. The prints are made 
indirectly by the exposure of bromide paper 
to light, from which carbon prints of any 
color may be taken direct without the 
need of daylight or a double transfer. It 
is not necessary to sensitize or expose the 
carbon tissue; it is merely placed in con- 
tact for a certain time with the bromide 
print. As bromide paper is the sensitive 
surface used, it will keep indefinitely and 
may be procured anywhere. Some dis- 
tinct advantages gained are the fact that 
enlarged prints can be made from bromide 
enlargements without the need of an en- 
larged negative; also that several carbon 
prints may be obtained from one bromide 
print without in any way spoiling it; that 
any class of negative can be used, and 
finally that the carbon prints may be on 
the bromide paper itself or any other pre- 
pared surface. We hope next month to 
publish a full account of the “Ozobrome”’ 
process, as Mr. Manley intends to call it. 


NEGATIVES WANTED 

THE Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany announce that they are desirous of 
securing views of famous places in the 
United States and Canada, and will pay 
$3.00 each for negatives made with any 
of their Anastigmat lenses, that is with 
the Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Unar, Tessar, 
Protar Ila IV, VII, VIIa, and the 
Bausch & Lomb Plastigmat. 

The views may be of famous buildings, 
churches, statues, monuments, of well- 
known objects in nature as the Grand 
Canon of Arizona, Yosemite Valley, any- 
thing that is renowned in history, poem 
or story. This would naturally exclude 
subjects which, interesting and_pictur- 
esque in themselves, have only a local 
value, as a library or government building 
in some city or town, 

Interior views also, will be accepted, 
but there must be some interest other 
than purely local connected with the 
place. 

The negatives are to be no larger than 
5x7, and no smaller than 3}x 3}. 
Prints may be submitted to the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., at any time, the sooner, the better. 
They reserve the right to accept or reject 
any or all prints submitted, and in the 
event of the purchase of negatives, to use 
them in any way they choose for pur- 
poses of general publicity. 

Prints should be plainly marked upon 
the back with full data, including subject 
of picture, name of lens, size, stop, time 
of exposure, name and address of sender. 

If senders of prints desire them re- 
turned, it will be necessary to enclose 
stamps for that purpose. 


From George Murphy, Inc., 57 East 
Ninth St., New York City, we have 
received a catalogue of cameras and photo- 
graphic materials for 1906-1907. Larger 
than ever before, this volume contains 
everything which a photographer could 
desire, and furnishes a handy encyclo- 
pedia for reference. We are pleased to 
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state that a copy will be sent to any 
reader of this magazine, and, further- 
more, that we can highly recommend this 
firm, now in its twenty-eighth year of 
successful business. 


THE VELOX BOOK 


OnE of the most interesting and in- 
structive booklets which has been issued 
by the Eastman Kodak Co. is The Velox 
Book, just published. Every photog- 
rapher, whether professional or amateur, 
should have a copy,— the user of Velox 
to perfect himself in the manipulation 
of this paper of sterling quality, the nov- 
ice to familiarize himself with its possi- 
bilities. Replete with information, the 
booklet omits no suggestion which could 
be of service in the successful manipula- 
tion of Velox paper. Following a de- 
scription of the various surfaces, weights, 
and grades in which the paper is fur- 
nished, and the sort of work for which 
each is adapted, is a Velox Glossary of 
inestimable value to the beginner. There 
are several pages which fully describe 
the proper methods of exposing, develop- 
ing, fixing, washing and mounting, while 
the worker who desires sepia red or blue 
tones will find formulas and directions. 
Considerable space is devoted to ‘“‘dodg- 
ing” and methods of double printing, 
and a classified list of the causes of non- 
success enables the worker to locate and 
remedy any trouble immediately. One 
of these booklets will be sent upon re- 
quest, and no photographer should be 
without one. 


THE C. P. GOERZ SILVER CUP 
COMPETITION 

Tue C. P. Goerz Optical Works of 
New York take pleasure in stating that 
they have offered to the professional pho- 
tographers of the United States and Can- 
ada a silver trophy, in the form of a 
cup, of a value of $600.00, on the follow- 
ing conditions: — 

First: The silver cup will be offered as 
a prize to the successful competitor who 
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shall have the award twice in succession 
or three times in all. 

Second: Each successful competitor, 
except the final owner of the cup, will be 
presented with a prize of $100.00, pay- 
able in gold or in goods of our manu- 
facture, at his option. 

Third: The competition is open to all 
bona jide professional portrait photog- 
raphers of the United States and Canada. 

Fourth: Portraits only are accepted in 
this competition. Subject, size, kind 
and number of prints are entirely at the 
discretion of the competitor. 

Fifth: Every photographer desiring to 
compete is invited to send in his name 
to the C. P. Goerz Optical Works, and 
will receive in return a number with 
which he is to mark his picture or pic- 
tures. Should any competitor send in 
more than one picture, then each one 
must be numbered, and marked with 
the letters a, 5, c, etc., in addition to the 
number. 

Sixth: The pictures sent in for com- 
petition will be exhibited at the National 
Conventions of the P. A. of A. by the 
C. P. Goerz Optical Works, who, for 
that purpose, bind themselves to rent 
adequate space in the coming Conven- 
tions. 

Seventh: All competing pictures are to 
be mounted and suitably framed. 

Eighth: The prize-winning picture will 
become the property of the C. P. Goerz 
Optical Works. Copyright, if any, re- 
mains vested in the competitor. 

Ninth: No picture having won a prize 
in this competition can be entered a 
second time. 

Tenth: All successive awards will be 
made during the Exposition of the Na- 
tional Conventions of P. A. of A. All 
competing pictures, marked in accord- 
ance with Rule Five, are to be sent pre- 
paid to C. P. Goerz, care National Con- 
vention, or, before opening of same, to 
C. P. Goerz Optical Works, 52 Union 
Square, New York. 

Eleventh: The C. P. Goerz Optical 
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Works will name a jury of well-known 
members of P. A. of A. to pass on the 
merits of the pictures sent in, and to 
make the award. The names of the 
jurors will be announced a few weeks 
prior to the meeting of the Convention. 


C.J. VAN DEVENTER 


Twelfth: The jurors will award the 
prize to the picture considered by a major- 
ity of them to possess the highest artistic 
value, combined with the most perfect 
technique. 


Thirteenth: The jury, on having made 
its award, will inform the donor of the 
number of the winning picture. The 
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donor will thereupon compare the num- 
ber with his list of competitors, and at- 
tach to the successful picture the name 
of the winner, and the mention of its 
award. 

The number list, being a confidential 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, P. A. OF A. 


document, shall not pass out of the hands 
of the donor or his representative. The 
names of unsuccessful competitors will 
not be published without their special 
consent. 

Fourteenth: The decision of the jury, 
or of a majority of its members, is final 
and binding for all parties concerned. 
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Fifteenth: The cup will be exhibited 
at the vearly National Conventions of the 
P. A. of A., and arrangements will be 
made to exhibit it also in the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, 


F. R. BARROWS 


for which purpose the kind cooperation 
of dealers is earnestly requested. 


Sixteenth: The cup will be engraved 
at the expense of the donor with the 
name of the successful competitor and 
the year of his competition, immediately 
after the award has been made. The 
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winner will then be entrusted with the 
custody of the cup for the ensuing year. 
He will be held responsible for its safe 
keeping, and shall return it to the donor 
for the next competition one week before 


TREASURER, P. A. OF A. 


the opening of the following National 
Convention, unless it becomes his full 
property in accordance with the terms 
of this competition. 

For further information and _ particu- 
lars, address the C. P. Goerz Optical 
Works, L. J. R. Holst. 
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BARGAIN LIST 
ever published. 10% to60% saved. 
Make money to-day by sending 
stamp for LIST to the One Geauine 
“| Photo Bargain House. 
Broadway Camera Exchange 
810 Broadwav, New York. 
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The Most Popular Books 


WITHOUT COST 


Some of the world’s greatest and best $1.50 cloth-bound standard novels, 
covers beautifully stamped in colors. 


WILL COST YOU 


You can obtain these books so that they 


BARELY MORE THAN THE POSTAGE 


We give below a list of some of the most popular and very best stories that were ever written, 


and will send upon request a list of 100 additional titles. We send prepaid 
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The Circular 
Study 


By Anna Katherine Green 


A powerful mystery story of 
New York City by the author 
of **The Leavenworth Case.” 


John Burt 


By Fred’k Upham Adams 


The 
Massarenes 


By Ouida 
Author of** Under Two Flags 


” 


Peggy O’Neal 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


Sherlock 
Holmes 


By A. Conan Doyle 


The 
Green Flag 


By A. Conan Doyle 


Few novelists could have told 
the story as the author of 
** Sherlock Holmes ”’ has, 











Cecilia 
By F. Marion Crawford 


A Story of Modern Rome 


The House 
with the Green 
Shutters 


By George Douglas 


A story of life in an interior 
Scottish village 


(14th Edition) 


The Elusive 
Hildegarde 


By H. R. Martin 
Author of **Tillie.”” 


Her Lord and 
Master 


By Martha Morton 


On the Cross 


A Romance of the Passion 
Play 


The Two 
Orphans 


By Alfred D’Ennery 


Illustrated Theater Edition 





OUR WONDERFUL OFFER 


ANY_ONE_OF THE ABOVE BOOKS SENT PREPAID TOGETHER WITH 





A_FULL_ YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE PHOTO-ERA FOR ONLY. $1.50 





ADDRESS, CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, PHOTO-ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PHOTO APPENDICITIS. 


This is not a new disease, it used to 
be called—but that’s neither here nor 
there. What concerns us most isa 
full description of the disease and the 
remedy. 

This is set forth in the following 
extract from an article by Milton B. 
Punnett in the Photographic Times 
for July: 

‘*A Vermiform Appendix, which 
afflicts the art of photography at 
present, is the idea that to obtain good 
results, each individual negative should 
have special treatment in development 
and that there are no general laws 
governing development, which, if 
thoroughly understood and applied 
will admit of developing en masse. 

This is an appendix, which, as any 
amateur or professional can prove to 
his or her own satisfaction as _ the 
writer has to his, is filled with seeds of 
ignorance and stumbling stones of 
error. As far as film is concerned, to 
prove this statement is very simple. 
Expose two rolls of film as nearly 
alike as possible. Under, over and 
correct exposures can be given, but 
for every exposure on one film there 
should be a corresponding similar 
exposure on the same subject under 
the same conditions made on the 
other. Develop offe in a Kodak 
developing tank or machine, follow- 
ing directions carefully. Develop the 
exposures of the other roll separately ; 
starting development with a normal 
developer and giving to the individual 
exposures such treatment as the ap- 
pearance of the image would in your 
judgment indicate. For instance, for 
over exposure use plenty of bromide 
or more of the developing agent or less 
of the accelerators, and for under 
exposures more water or any combi- 
nation you may think advisable. In 
other words, perform your own opera- 
tior. for photographic appendicitis and 


I will guarantee a cure as far as the 
above cause is concerned. 


Mentioning bromide recalls to my 
mind how I chuckled to myself at the 
absurdity of Watkin’s statement that 
it was useless to add Potassium Bro- 
mide to the developer after the image 
had appeared. Hadn’t I developed 
many a plate and when I saw that it 
was over-exposed added bromide and 
obtained a good negative when other- 
wise it would have been an absolute 
failure. I knew I was right, yet in 
order to convince others it was neces- 
sary to make comparative experi- 
ments, and so I did; result—lost— 
one photographic appendix, 

The above experiments were made 
with plates. Lately I repeated them 
with films, developing one set in tank 
and one set by the Rip Van Winkle 
method of using bromide, examining 
image on surface and back, looking 
through it, etc., and now not even 
the scar of the previous operation is 
left. And it is as it should be, for 
the Kodak Tank and the material and 
instructions which accompany it are 
the condensed results of thousands of 
experiments, each experiment seeking 
to eliminate the false and retain the 
true. Mr. Child Bayley, editor of 
‘*Photography’’ and one of England’s 
leading men in the science of photo- 
graphy, gets at the meat of the mat- 
ter when he states ‘‘ the system is at 
once scientifically sound and practi- 
cally perfect,’’ and ‘‘we are not 
interested in the Kodak products any 
more than in any of the other excel- 
lent manufactures which go to make 
the amateur photographer’s path an 
easy and a pleasant one. But we are 
interested in everything which will 
help our readers to get defter results, 
or a higher percentage of good results, 
than they have been doing. Every 
spool of film we expose (except that 
which has been exposed for the 
express purpose of trying other de- 
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velopers or methods) is developed in 
a Kodak Apparatus, and up to the 
present we have not lost a negative 
any defect in which we could fairly 
attribute either to the machine or the 
system.’’ I may appear unduly en- 
thusiastic on this subject, but as a 
lover of photography and one who 
has developed hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of plates under the old system, 
I may be excused the enthusiasm of a 
convert who finds that he has an 
annoying appendix which he can so 
easily shed.”’ 

‘** While the mood is on me let me 
make a statement and on it base a 
prophecy : By using the tank devel- 
oping system for films more and bet- 
ter negatives can be obtained than by 
individual treatment. Within a few 
years the stand development system 
will be almost universally used on 
plates and films, 

‘* Try all things—hold fast to those 
that are good.”’ 
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